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Inspired by the car all America admires . . 






THIS IS THE NEW TRIUMPH TR-3 

—the Greatest Sports Car ^2795 Ever Bought 


New from the word "Co!"— that’s the exciting story of the 
new Triumph TR-.T New styling, now engineering, a new 
idea in fun-plus-convcnience make this British-built beauty 
the sports car buy of the year. 

With all its brilliant performance on the road (d to 50 mph 
in 8 seconds) — the new TR-3 lits right into every-day fam- 
ily life . . . ideal for bringing home the groceries, running 
family errands. There's a new optional rear seat and plenty 
of luggage space in the trunk. 30 miles per gallon babies 
your budget, too. 


Zest-drive a Triumph this week-end. Try its amazing road- 
ability, its braking and parking case. You’ll find chat, at 
work or play, no sports car at its price can match it. 

'TRIUMPH 

plut lai ond Iceini* al U.S. 

Pft'it of emrir. W.r* whoolt oo- 
lionof OftfO, forfeblo lofi >00 
kii o>ailabio on tpodel o>dtr. 

pQrtt and icrvlce ar« readily ovailoble eeosi to <eatl. 




STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

99 Park Avenue, New York 1 6, N. Y. 

For more information and dealer nearest you write: West of Mississippi — Cal Sales. Inc,. 1957 West 
144th Street, Gardlcna, Calif. • East of .Mississippi — South Eastern Nlolors. Inc., 1037 Harrison St., 
Hollyw'ood, Fla. • In Canada— The Standard Motor Co. (Canada) Limited, 496 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14 



New Hard Top zips off the Triumph New rear teof (optional) makes TR-3 New Graceful chrome grille front-end 

TR-3 faster than the weather can change. your best fun or family sports car buy. accentuates the sports car look and action. 






White St^s wonderful way 
with skiwear! ^ 

Clean lines . . . smooth fit 
Fashion in action! 

tV'p.Tien'* wctcr rf^poUcnt 

WHITE SHADOWS 
Undudes J9. 95 



ROM THE PUBLISHER 


C HRISTMAS CAMK in many delightful ways to readers of 
Sports Ii.i.i'strated this year, but it is doubtful if anywhere 
it brought more cheer than to the home of r2-ypar-(»ld Kirk Wil- 
liamson of Jacksonville, Texas. The story tells so well the kind of 
pleasant things that are likely to happen when our readers start 
writing letters that I am glad to be able to pass it on to you. 

It began a couple of years ago when young Master William- 
son, recovering in a hospital from a bout with polio, read James 
Street’s novel, dinulhne Mii Lfidi/, which is a fantasy about an 
uncommon and particularly charming breed of dog, the Basenji. 
In its issue of last September 19. Sports Il.l.tTSTRATKl) carried an 
account of the goings on in Albany, (leorgia. where the motion- 
picture adaptation of the book was being filmed. Shortly after- 
ward SI received two communications, one from Kirk, which asked 
simply for any additional information we could send him on the 
Ba-senji: the other from Mrs. Bettina Belmont Ward, a leader in 
Ba.senji breeding of Middleburg. \'irginia, who felt that our story 
(which pointed out that the Basenji. when called upon to star in 
the role of quail hunter, pre.sents some problems > <lid not give the 
breed its de.served due. 

The coincidence of letters naturally suggested putting Mrs. 
V.'ard and Kirk in touch with each other. Mrs. Ward was only too 
happy to send "masses of literature” on Basenjis to Jack.sonville, 
Texas. Kirk was only too happy to dev<mr them. 

The c«trrespondence flourished, until Christmas when Beitina’s 
Bronze Star, a canine traveler from \’irginia. who celebrated his 
first birthday the next day, arrived wagging his tightly curlecl 
tail at the Williamson home near Jacksonville. A gift from Mr.s, 
Ward and known as “Tubby” to his intimates, "He is.” wrote 
Mrs. Ward, "generally an extra-special dog and already lias 12 
points on his championship.” 

As a hunter, Tubby is so far untested 
try his talents on sijuirrels. The Basenji 
can scream, laugh and maybe some- 
times yodel. 

There are also rumors, without 
foundation in Mrs. Warfl's experi- 
ence. that he weeps when unhappy. 
lt‘.s no rumor, however, hut a fact 
that Kirk Williamson can weep when 
he’s happy. “He was," Mrs. Ward 
said, "in tears when he called to 
thank me for Tubl)y. I can hardly 
express the pleasure it gave me.” 

And, 1 should adil. the pleasure 
it’s given to Sports Ii.i.i’sthatkd. 


but Kirk has plans to 
which does not hark. 
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An S I special 

42 BOB COUSY: BASKETBALL’S CREATIVE GENIUS 

Tlif yreal star of DosIoh's Cellicg is more than an agiU uizurd; he is a dedicated 
personality who is leading the game out of one of ila periodic wildernesses. 
Herbert Warren Wind examines the man and the game in the first of two parts 


IS SPECTACLE: LAND OF THE RISING SKI 

In Japan, some 8,500,000 devotees sally forth each winter to the snowy 
slopes on which Ckiharu Igaya became a champion. Ezra Bowen tells the 
story, with four pages In Color by Bob Goldberg 

20 FOOTBALL'S ANNUAL APOTHEOSIS— THE BOWL GAMES 

SI correspondents report the final football strife of the season as cham- 
pion met champion in the Orange, Sugar, Cotton and Rose bowls 

30 CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: HARVEY SCHUR 

At 15, this Scarsdale, S.Y. boy is already an accomplished big-game 
hunter with more trophies, as Rk haRD Gehman reports, than his parents 
hww what to do with. With a full-page porfrai'l In Color 

36 SOME BASEBALL STATISTICS. ANYONE? 

7'hif is the lime of the year ii-hen players, performances, pulouls and 
pratfalls come under Ike analyst’s searching eye. H. Allen Smith gets 
into (he oc( with a few offbeat ileras j<ou m«y have missed 

36 THE TOURNAMENTS AND THE MAN WHO 

There were a score of basketball tournaments last week, but the Holiday 
Festival at Madison Square Garden had the one and only Hill Russell. 
Roy Terrell's roundup of the holiday tournaments reports the awe in 
which Russell left a oner skeptical East 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Are bowl 
games good or bad for football? 

9 Tip from the Top: Al CoLLlNS tells of 
his experiences with longer-shafted drivers 
34 Sport in Art: The ancient game of polo 
flourished in medieval Persia, as this con- 
temporary painting In Color shows 
47 Sporting Look: Creator of the classic 
spectator look of American women in the 
world's resorts, Sydney Wragge is a sports- 
man himself. With four pages of the Wragge 
Look In Color 

55 Yesterday: Cha.se Me, a remarkable horse, 
runs his greatest race 

55 Snow Patrol: Mort Lund rounds up 
snow conditions in resorts all over 
59 Ski Tip: Friedl Pkeifer, U.S. Olympic 
team coach, advises novice.? and experts 
on how to keep their skis from chattering 
on turns 



COVER: Bob Cousy 

Photograph by Hy Peskin 


The man on the cover, seemingly defying the laws of gravity and 
centrifugal force a.s he flanks two would-be blockers, is Bob Coa«y, 
acknowledged by ju.st about everyone to be the finest of all modern 
basketball players. Cousy’s style, as this photograph show.?, is based 
on an extraordinary fluidity of movement, an ability to change hi.? 
mind and his motion at the last split second and thus confound 
the oppo.?ition with unexpected moves. The story of this extraordi- 
nary star and his contributions to his game is told on page 42. 




poge 40 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


SPECTACLE: THE BING CROSBY INVITATIONAL 

At California's Montoray Paninaula, wintar solfa moat colorful tournament 
pit* the tourins etare asalnat some of the moet epectacular hole* in self 


THE ANNUAL AUDUBON BIRD COUNT 

John O’Reilly report* the blKC**f event of the bird wetcHer’* year. 
With four pasee of palntinse In color by Roser Tory Petoraon 


/ 


PLUS: PART II OF BOB COUSY, BASKETBALL’S GENIUS; AND A PREVIEW OF THE INDOOR TRACK SEASON 


SroKTs Illustrated 
Juouary 9, 1956 


Sports Illustrated published u-iskly bp Time Ine., al SiO N. Miehigati Arc., Chieago II, III. Printed in U.S.A. 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . .THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Willie Hartack, 23' 
year-old jockey who 
lops his profession 
in winninR rides this 
year, cut short vaca- 
tion when his Trop- 
ical Park leadership 
was threatened, re- 
turned to boot home 
five more winners 
for 1955 total of 417 
(scf page 11). 



Maurice i Rocket i 
Richard, fiery Mont- 
real riRht wing, took 
pass from his rookie 
brother Henri to 
score 500th Koal of 
1 4-year \ational 
Hockey League c.a- 
reer as league-lead- 
ins Canadiens broke 
two-game slump to 
beat Toronto 5-2. 


FOOTBALL 

Oklahoma, rated l>est team in country, 
was held in check for 30 minutes by rugged 
Maryland defense before Tommy McDon- 
ald broke through for score in third quarter, 
setting stage for two more touchdowns, the 
last on sub Halfback Carl Dodd's 82-yard 
dash with intercepted pa.s.s to give Sooners 
smashing 20-6 triumph in Orange Bowl. 

F3nd Dave Kaiser's well-directed field 
goal from 31-yard line, with seven .seconds 
to play, broke 14-14 deadlock, gave Michi- 
gan State narrow 17-14 win over UCLA be- 
fore screaming 100,S09 in bruising Rose 
Bowl thriller. Kick came minutes after 
Ronnie Knox’s pa.ss and Doug Peters’ one- 
yard dive had given UCLA tie. 

Georgia Tech made most of pass inter- 
ference penalty called against Pitt’s Bobby 
Grier in first quarter, sent Wade Mitchell 
crashing over from one-yard line for game’s 
only touchdown and 7-0 victory over Pan- 
thers in Sugar Bowl. 

.Mississippi, surging from l>ehind on pin- 
point passing of versatile Eagle Day, line- 
blasting and plac'emont kicking of Paige 
Cothren, pushed over winning score in clo.s- 
ing minutes to upset TCU 14 13 in Cotton 
Bowl despite spectacular running of All- 
America Jim Swink, who registered both 
touchdowns for Horned Frogs. 

Vanderbilt, outweighed and oulgained, 
outscored favored Auburn 25-13 in Gator 
Bowl at Jacksonville, Fla. as Junior Quar- 
terback Don Orr passed for one touchdown, 
ran for two others. 

Ea.Ht All-Stars, with Iowa Quarterback 
Jerry Reichow expertly directing Ohio State 
Coach Woody Hayes’ deva.stating .split-T, 


RECORD BREAKERS 

MOTORBOATING - Ezio .Sciva, daredevil 
Italian speedboat racer from .Milan, gunne<l 
his sleek new 800-kilogram hydroplane 
Moschiettiera, powered by 18-year-old 
Alpha-Romeo engine once used in automo- 
bile, up to swift 144 mph, averaged 141.767 
for two runs, faster than any other class 
boat of .similar engine size ha.s ever traveled 
in American waters, in Orange Bowl Re- 
gatta at Miami, Fla. (Dec. 28'. 

Howard Abbey of -Miami accounted for 
new world record, skipping along at 59.801 
mph in lime trial to shatter 5-year-old 
APBA mile standard for F service inboard 
runabouts (Dec. 28 1. Old record: 57.280 
mph, set by Edison Hedges of Red Bank, 
N.J. in 1951. 


crunched out two touchdowns in first half, 
were led to another pair by Illinois’ Em 
Lindbeck in final minutes to overpower 
West 29-6 in Shrine game at San Francisco. 

George Welsh, brilliant Navy star, made 
good use of air-tight protection to complete 
12 of 20 passe.s for 164 yards, had hand in 
all three .scores as South beat North 20-7 
in Orange Bowl all-star game at Miami. 

Kentucky's accurate-throwing Bob 
Hardy found sticky-fingered target in All- 
America Teammate Howard Schneltenber- 
ger, outpitched Wisconsin’.s Jim Haluska in 
spectacular aerial duel to give South close 
20-19 decision over North in Blue-Gray 
classic at Montgomery, .Ala. 

Wyoming rallied for two touchdowns 
in la-st period to upset Texas Tech 21-14 
in Sun Bowl; Border Conference came 
from behind to beat Skyline Conference 
13-10 in Salad Bowl; Prairie View bat- 
tered Fisk 59 -0 in Prairie View Bowl ; Half- 
hack George (Du.styi Rice’s scoring runs 
of 97 and 95 yards led Air Force All-Stars 
to 33 14 victory over Army in Rice Bowl 
at Tokyo. 

BASKETBALL 

New Yorkers turned out to watch San 
Francisco and fabulous Bill Russell and 
they weren’t di.sappointed as Dons rushed 
past La Salle 79-62, Holy Cross 67-51 and 
UCLA 70 .53 to capture Holiday Festival, 
stretching winning streak to 36 and prompt- 
ing New York Knickerbocker Coach Joe 
Lapchick to comment: . . the be.st col- 

lege team 1 ever have seen." 

North Carolina Stale, after sluggish 
59 54 victory over Oregon State, pul to- 
gether tight 7.one defense and flashy fast 
break to rout Wake Forest 70-58, North 
Carolina 82-60 and win Dixie Cla.s.slc at 
Raleigh, N.C. 

George Washington, with triple-teamed 
sure shot Joe Holup rebounding and pour- 
ing in points, whipped St. Francis of Loret- 
lo, Pa. 69 -.58, held off rallying Michigan 
Stale long enough to win 65-62 in .Mary- 
land Winter Invitational at College Park, 
Md. after heating Wyoming 82 75. 

Brigham Young came back from two 
straight lo.s.ses to tumble Toledo 89-70, 
Detroit 99 77 in Motor City tournament 
at Detroit as little Terry Tebbs scored 67 
points in two games, then bowed to Michi- 
gan SO-79. 

Iowa State, fired up by Gary Thomp- 
son’s clutch shooting, outla.sced Kansa.s 
Stale 79-71, Colorado 55-52, had easier 
time beating Kan.sas 67-56 in Big Seven 
final at Kan.sa.s City. 

SMU .showed ability to win close ones, 
outscoring Arkan.sa.s 67-62 and Southern 


California 70 64, went on to upset Rice 
76-73 in overtime in Southwest Conference 
tournament at Houston. 

Notre Dame pulled major surprise in 
Sugar Bowl, whipping .Alabama 86-80 and 
Utah TO 65 after Utes lost star rebounder 
Art Bunte early in second half. 

Tulsa upset Oklahoma City 65 58 in 
.All-College competition at Oklahoma City 
while Cincinnati trounced Richmond 89 60 
in Richmond (Va. Invitational final; West 
Virginia got by Miami 83 78 to take honors 
in Orange Bowl at Miami Beach, Fla.: 
Clemson outran South Carolina 94 87 to 
win in Gator Bowl at Jack.sonville, Fla. 

Dayton maintained clean recorti by 
beating Washington & U'e 86 54 for ninth 
straight: Kentucky's Bob Burrow scored 
40 points in 101-80 win over St. Louis. i For 
other remits, see page 1,1. < 

Boston Celtics, playing best ball in NBA. 
ran winning streak to seven with victories 
over St. Louis 105 102, Syracuse lit) 103, 
Rochester 112-100, Philadelphia 121 113, 
moved into first-plai-e tie with Warriors in 
Eastern Division while Fori Wayne Pis- 
tons l)eat St. Louis three straight, got by 
Rochester 83-75 to hotii top spot in We.st. 
SKIING 

Mack Miller, who got his early training 
in junior ski program at McCall, Idaho, 
skidded over 1.5-kilomeler course at Spout 
Springs, Ore. in 1:04.53. beating Larry 
Damon of Burlington, Vt. to win national 
cross-country championship and berth on 
U.S. Olympic team. Others picked: Damon 
and Lynn Levy of New Orleans for cros.s- 
country: Marvin Crawford of Sieamlmat 
Springs, Col., Ted Farwell Jr. of Montague 
City, Mass, and Charles Tremblay of 
Keene, N.H. for nordic combined. 
TRACK & FIELD 

Parry O’Brien, powerful Californian, 
joined speedster Bobby Morrow in giving 
record-breaking performance at .Auckland 
but New Zealander Murraj Halberg stole 
spotlight with bristling finish in 4:02.2 mile. 
O’Brien heaved shot pul 58 feet 4 inches 
and tossed discus 159 feet 3 inche.s while 
Lon Spurrier, third member of touring U.S. 
team, in first try at mile, ran respectable 
4:08 behind Halberg. 

M’es Santee made .still one more futile 
attempt at elusive 4-minute mile in ideal 
weather on fast track at Coral Gables, Fla., 
ran special race in good but unspectacular 
4:06.3 after complaining of cramping pain 
in lower calf of right leg. 

Jesse Mashhurn. long-striding Oklaho- 
ma A&M .star, began new year by sprinting 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Kurvii Ann Mc(>uire. 
pretty 12-year-old 
who unsuccessfully 
bid her $24.03 “life 
savin^.s” lor Na.shua, 
wa.s given consola- 
tion prize of 8-year- 
old gelding by offi- 
cers of Hanover 
Bank, happily 
named it Hanover's 
Wishing Star. 



Case)’ Stengel, vol- 
uble world traveler, 
visited London for 
first time in 31 years, 
ruefully observed 
the British “were 
just as calm about 
my arrival a.s they 
were back in 1924," 
before flying to New 
York for pre-season 
trade talks. 



Hub by Morrow, 
speedy Texan on 
good-will tour with 
two other U.S. stars, 
breezed to 0;09.3 for 
100 yards at Auck- 
land but got too 
great an assist from 
following wind mine 
feet a second) to be 
credited with lying 
world record. 


to new meet record of 0.47.1 for 400 meters, 
anchored his team to victory in 1,600-meter 
relay to gain Most Valuable Athlete award 
in Sugar Bowl meet at New Orleans. 

BOXING 

Vince Martinez, his skill as welterweight 
boxing master firmly established, showed 
he can also punch when he unloaded quick 
combinations, finished olT tough Middle- 
weight Peter Mueller with smashing right 
in second round at Milwaukee. 

Young Jack Johnson, California novice 
heavyweight with only 16 pro fights, raked 
fading 34-year-old Ezzard Charle.s with 
long left and right cross, won by TKO in 
sixth at Los Angeles to push reluctant 
former champion another step toward re- 
tirement, 

LSI', with 139-pound Bobby Freeman 
stopping Orin Lyons for his third Sugar 
Bowl title, gave new Coach Ted Thrash 6-2 
victory over Syracuse at New Orlean-s. 

TENNIS 

Vic Seixas. top-ranking amateur since Tony 
Trabert joined pros, wa.s led merry cha-se 
by onetime star but now weekend player 
Dick Savitt, who upset Bernard Bartzen 
and Tom Brown Jr. on way to finals, lost 
first two sets 2-6, 4-6 but found range with 
drop shots to take next three 6-2, 6-1, 6-2 
to capture his first Sugar Bowl invitational 
at New Orleans. 


MILEPOSTS 

HON’ORBD— Harrison Dillard, lanky two- 
time Olympic champion (100-meier dash 
in 1948; 110-meter hurdles in 19.V2i, holder 
of world record of 0:22.3 for 220-yarfl low 
hurdles, publicity man for Cleveland Indi- 
ans, member of Cleveland Boxing Com- 
mission; named winner of James E. Sulli- 
van Memorial Trophy for 1955 a.s nation's 
outstanding amateur athlete, in New York. 

HONORED— Harry Hopman. outspoken 
ma.ster-mind of Australia’s Davis Cup team, 
one of world’s leading tennis figures; made 
Commander, Order of the British Empire, 
by Queen Elizabeth, in London. 

DIED — Christy Walsh, 64, veteran sports- 
writer, ghostwriter for Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Knute Rockne 
and others, manager of sports celebritie-s, 
founder of All-America Board of Football: 
of heart attack, at North Hollywood, Calif. 


Nancy O’Connell, auburn-haired 15-year- 
old called “the equal of Maureen Connolly 
at the .same .stage” by knowledgeable Mrs. 
Hazel Wightman, was hailed as tennis’ 
brightest prospect after winning both sin- 
gles and doubles titles in 18-year-and-under, 
15-year-and-under divisions for unprece- 
dented quadruple victory in U.S. girls' in- 
door champion.ships at Brookline, Ma.ss. 

HORSE RACING 

Honeys .\libi, far back in early going, 
moved up quickly to win $30,600 Malibu 
Sequel Stake by head in photofinish with 
Hillary a.s favored Traffic Judge faded bad- 
ly in stretch, wound up in seventh place 
at Santa Anita, Calif. 

Terrang, -sprightly 2-year-old who i.s Rex 
Ellsworth's leading hope for Kentucky 
Derby, was given able ride by Willie Shoe- 
maker in first start since last summer, took 
$30,500 California Breeders’ Trial Stakes 
by 3 4 length at .same track. 

Hasty Mouse Farms, owned b.v Mr. and 
Mrs. Allie Reuben of Toledo, put on last- 
week .spurt at Tropical Park, pu.shed 1955 
earnings to $832,879 $1,454 more than 
Belair Stud's $831,425—10 become year’s 
top money winner. Roughly 90 % of Belair's 
earning.s were by one horse: Na.shua. 

MOTORBOATING 

Henry Lauterbach, 36-year-old racing lK>at 
builder from Portsmouth. Va., trailed Ita- 
ly’s dashing Ezio Selva in two of three 
heals but won protested victory and pos- 
session of $7,500 Baker Paladium Trophy 
in International Grand Prixat Orange Bowl 
Regatta when officials dis<|ualiried Selva 
for cutting inside marker in first race. 

WRESTLING 

Ed DeWitl. agile 167-poun(ler, outgrap- 
pled Hofstra’s Pete Damone for Pitt’s only 
indis'idual championship but Panthers piled 
up enough points i69i to dethrone Michi- 
gan in Wilkes College open tournament at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Penn Stale’s Sidney Nod- 
land (123 pounds), Larry Fornlcola (137 
pounds ), Joe Krufka (177 pounds i and Will 
Oberly(191 pounds!, competing unattached, 

stole show by taking four titles. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal faltered briefly white losing to 
Toronto 2-0, snapped back to thump Ma- 
ple Leafs 3-2, Chicago 7-3, held 13-point 
lead over New York in National Hockey 
League. Rangers bowed to Black Hawks 
but outskated Boston 6-2, 4-2 while third- 
place Detroit outscored Boston 4-3, Chi- 
cago 5-1, tied Toronto 2-2 to go over .500 
mark for first time this season. 


FOR THE RECORD 
•ASKfTSAll 

N«tl. Baskeibtll Assn. 

EASTERN DIVISION 


Phllad 


«N.Y. 


-16,t-9 
Ptt.. .640 

W-16";"l-9 
Pel.: .640 
N*w r»rk Ph>U. 
W-15: i-r 
Pel. .636 

SyracuM 


97-106 113-63 113121 
PO-fO 

SI L. Syr. Racit 

t0S-t02 110-1 


00131-113 


eh. Syr. 

106-97 113-91 92-101 

60-79 92-101 

... . Roch. Phil*. Bosi N.V. Minn. 

16:L-14 91-93 83-112 103-110 101-92 65-60 

Pci.:. 517 80-91 


WESTERN DIVISION 
SI. L. Roch 

63-67,90-69 63-75 
65-66 


Syr 


N.V 


Pet . .433 


SI. Lot. . 
w-ll: L-IS 
Pet- -423 

Minnaopoli* Si. L. 
W.9:l.70 90-111 

Pet,:. 310 74-71 


93-91 91-113 

91-60 101-93 

FI. W Bod. 

67- 83, 89-90 102-105 

68- 8$ 


Minn. 

111-90 

71-74 
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YAMA BAHAMA. 10-round decision over Peolo Melis, 
wslleriveiehls, New York. 

WILII6 P(P, 10-tound decision over Andy Arel, 
leatheiweights. Miami Beach. 


GYMNASTICS 

(Hall. Cym Clinic compelilion. Seresote. Fla.) 

JACK BECKHER. Los Anieles. men's overall tide; 
ERNESTINE RUSSELL, Windsor. Ont. women's over- 
all title. 

SOUTH, over North, 50)5-4555. 


HOCKEY 

Natl. Hockay Leaiue 


Men heal 
W-24, L-7; T-7 
PIS.: 55 
New Yerk 
W.|8, L-11: T-6 


W-12,L-U;T-I3 
Pts.; 37 

W-iT.'l-IS; T-8 
Pts.: 32 

TorenIe 

W-12; L-19; T-7 


Pfl.. 31 

6. tevlen 

W-8i L-20; T-9 
Pts . 25 


Toronto 
0-2. 5-2 

Chicaeo 

2-4 


New York 
4-3 


Monlteal 
2-0. 2-5 


Datroil 

3-4 


Chicajo 

7-3 


Toronto 

2-2 

Montreal 

3-7 

Oedoi I 


New York 
2-6, 2-4 


Chicato 

5-1 

Oelroil 
I S 


HORSE RACING 

HISTORY BOOK. S23.000 Palos Vardas Handicap. 
6 f., Dy 1 lantih, in 1:10 4 S, Santa Anila. Calif. 
Ralph Neves up. 

TIPPER S18.400 La Cenianeta Slakes. 6 I.. by IK 
lengths, in 1:12 2 5. Sania Anita. Calil. Eddie 
Arcaro up. 


I. Palm Beach, Fla. 


MOrORBOATING 

JOE ARNS. Mobile, Ala. "Race ol Champions," with 
22K pis.. Sugar Bowl Regatta, New Orleans. 


(Oiani^e Bowl tournameni, Miami Beach) 
DAVID HARUM. Univ. ol Miami, u 
6-2, 4-6, 6-3, college men's singles. 
MIKE GREEN. Miami Beach, over 
6-1. 6-1. 6-1. junior boys' singles 
MIMI ARNOLD. San Francisco, o 
Reyas, $-2. 6-1. junior girls' singles 


v*r Allan Quay, 
John Skogslpd, 
ver Rose Maria 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question; 


Are bowl games 
good or bad? 


HAROLD SCHAFER. BHmarck. N.Dak. 



“Good. They create 
lots of excitement and 
pleasure for milMonsof 
people. They furnish 
fans with colTee-rup 
conversation months 
before and after a same. They give the .stu- 
dent body, as well a.s the team, a ctimmon 
ideal for a long etinu^h period of lime that 
it becomes a permanent, pleasant memory.” 


DR. WILSON H. ELKINS 



Fretident 
Univartity o( 
Maryland 



“Bowl games are at- 

I tractive to the partici- 
pants, members of me 
stucienl body unrl font- 
ball fans. They con- 
tribute t o t he com pc' i- 
ti VC spirit which has been such a factor in t he 
building of this country. If players are not 
taken away from clas.swork, it seems to me 
thill there are advantages to be gained.” 


FRANK GIFFORD 


DEANE W. MALOTT 


n 


N.Y. Football Giants 


"Bowl games are good 
for .some college con- 
ferences and bad for 
others. In the Kast, 
they are bad because 
the ivy League and 


other universities want to de-emphasize the 
game, thinking it's gotten out of hand. In 
the West, Midwest and South, it’s what the 
colleges want and they are good.” 



"Much of the trouble 
with college football 
begins with the profit 
motive: bowl games 
dangle the dollar sign 
to an alluring degree. 
College.s cannot justify taking part in such 
spectacles over which they have little or no 
control. Bowl games are out of season, out 
of perspective and out of setting." 


JOHN C. MAYFIELD, Houiton 



Chairman of tha Board 
Houston Pori Bureau 




“Contrary to the pre- 
\ailing opinion in the 
Ivy League, 1 think 
bowl games are good 
for colleges, They give 
players and student 
bodies the one chance in a lifetime for 
football .supremacy. The Aggie Club, of 
which I'm president, is enthusiastic about 
bowl games.” 


WILLIAM W. DOWNEY. Sprinclield. III. 

Administra live 
affUlant to 
Gov. Stratton 


"What’s wrong with 
bowl games? The play- 
ers look forward to 
them. The student 
body loves them. The 
alumni are enthusias- 
tic. They are held during Christmas vaca- 
tions and don't interfere with studies, .^nd 
they're wonderful to watch on TV after a 
bad night on New Year’s Eve.” 



HENRY D. HORMEL. Medford, Ma««. 



"Good. The players go 
to the bowl games on 
their own time, during 
Christmas vacations. 
This doesn't interfere 
with their studies. It's 
their reward for a great season. The boys 
will remember it the rest of their lives. Some 
of the bowl games have a charily angle. 
The entire country enjoys them on TV.” 


DR. JOHN A. HANNAH 



Provident 
Michisan State 
Univorvlly 

"They ran be good if 
properly sponsorwl and 
admini.straled; how- 
ever they can be bad if 
there is undue empha- 
.si.s on the commercial 
features. 1 subscribe to the idea that partici- 
pating institutions shouhl have control of 
the game it.self and con.siderable to say con- 
cerning the event.s .surrounding the game.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



HESBURGH, C.S.C. 
Pretident, 

University ol 
Notre Dame 


“Onp can't answer the 
question sinnifirant iy 
if you just ask: ‘Are 
bowl itumes Kood or 
bad?' Football is only 
a pari of a lartrer edu- 
cative process. What is most important 
is not the Bume, but the boys who play 
it while they are in the process of geftinK 
an education. The really significant ques- 
tion is: ‘Are bowl sanies (jood or bad for 
players?’ If you assume that some few 
colleges will be outstanding almost every 
year and, therefore, invited to participate 
in bowl games very often. I would think 
that bowl games will interfere with the 
main business of the college student: get- 
ting an education. Practicing for, anlici- 
paiing, traveling to and from, playing and 
post-morteming games from September I 
to January 1 doesn’t leave much time for 
normal study— the real price of an educa- 
tion. If championship teams must have 
bowl games as playoffs, why not shorten 
the schedule, play the bowl games to end 
the season and then get on with the main 
purpose of a player's life in college? Bowl 
games may be good for football, but I don’t 
think that what is good for football i.s nec- 
e.s.sarily good for the players— unless, by 
some distortion of values, football is their 
real life, ami college a game." 


Announcing the Third Annual 

MmNAUGHTON’S 


Pro-Am Golf Tournament 

for the benefit of 

VARIETY CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
Tuesday, January 10, 1956 
BAYSHORE GOLE COURSE - 
MIAMI BEACH, ELORIDA 



'^mindtan 

^MacNAUGHTON 

CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF . SCHENLEV IMPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK. N. Y, 



NEXT WEEK: 


Would you 
permit your 
husband or 
wife to take 
a pleasure 
cruise alone? 



^SHERATON 

& „ HOTELS 

Coosi-io-Coost in the U. 5. A. ond in Canada 


Their address 


this weekend is the 


Sheraton-Mt. Royal 


They’re heading for the slopes — and 
stopping on the way to enjoy Sheraton 
hospitality. The Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
is a sportsman’s patadise in the heart 
of hockey-minded Montreal and just a few 
mountain peaks away from skiing in the 
Laurentiana. Whenever you travel for 
sports, you’re in good company at 
Sheraton Hotels. They’re located coast to 
coast in the United States and Canada. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


Especially for older players 


from AL COLLINS. Bahamas Couttiry ('luh, Sassau 
and Sleepy Hollow Country Club, Scarborough-on-H udson , N.Y. 

On almost every golf course there are at least three or four holes 
where it is a distinct advantage to get the ball out a good, long 
distance from the tee. I am now 59 years old, and in recent years 
I have found that I can no longer get that old yanlage with 
standard-length drivers. Like any i)layer who once was a fairly long 
hitter, 1 hated to give up that distance and play an old man’s 
game, so two years ago I began experimenting with longer -shafted 
drivers. Of course, the idea was not original. Through the years 
many fine amateurs and pros -Hobby Cruickshank and (’hick 
Evans among them have used such clubs successfully. 

^ Basetl on my own experiences, I have come to the following con- 
clusions about longer -shafted drivers: 1 1 They do indeed facilitate 
greater distance, espi^cially for men over 50. 2) The swing is easier 
to control. Your swing pattern need not be altered. 4) After run- 
ning the scale from 46-inch shafts to 51-inch shafts, 1 find that 48 
inches is best for me. I understand that Bing Crosby is using 46 
inches. (The standard length is 43 inches.) 

Skipping the involved language of physics, it all boils down to 
this: the two ways you can gain greater distance are ai by increas- 
ing the speed of your club head by speeding up your swing, or b) by 
increasing the arc of your swing. The former is risky. It multiplies 
the chances for error. Go with the latter. Keep your norma! spt.H.‘d 
and increa.se your arc with a longer -shafted club. 




NKXT WEKK: SHELLEY MAYFIELD ON THE LEFT HEEL 


You can read this 
just for fun ... 

This whole issue of .Sports h.i.es- 
IHATED, wc mean, and ail the .50 
issues tn follow, too. in 1956. 

For if you have just received a sub- 
scription as a Christmas cift. wel- 
come to the Wonderful World of 
•SjKjrt . . . and if you’re a incmlrcr 
of the club from way hack, you 
don’t have to be told how welcome 
you arc. 

Here arc a few of the ways in which 
you can count on .SI to make your 
enjoyment of sport in 1956 a we<‘k- 
ly certainty. 

M*wsi SI brings you the scores 
and the stories, fresh as a breeze, au- 
thoritative as a referee’s whistle — 
on not just the bie events. Init on 
all the other events which take 
place on the edue.s of sjKu t's swift- 
Howins main current. J'/us: 

Color: On-the- field, inside-ihe-ac- 
tion plunoifraphy — from the cam- 
eras of experts who are as knowing 
about a quarterback sneak, a hook 
shot or a riposte as they are alnnit 
a lens or lii^hl meter, /’/in: 

Bochgrouncl: Xhe s<*ltint* and 
the probabilities, coherentlv pre- 
.senied in .SF.s Previcw.s. Si's ex< hi- 
.sive .Scouline Reports tell you w hat 
players to watch and what to w.iich 
for when you watch them, P/m: 

Discovory: .\o waiter how wide 
your experience, you'll have the 
pleasure of fearnini’ to like new 
sjUjiTs. sports you never dreamed 
you'd Give st) much .is a used Golf 
ice for — until vnu read about them 
in SI. J’/us: 

Servicoi li, .Scorelxiard. CominG 
Events, Snow Patrol, Fisherman's 
Calendar, the essential informa- 
tion you'd have to piece together 
each week, as .SI docs, from count- 
less news Hashes, schedules and re- 
ports from all over the world. 

B<-\<>nd all that, wc think you'll 
find in SI an atmo.tp/irr^ of fellow- 
ship which is a sports iradicion, 
one which our readers themselvi’S 
rellcci ill each issue when lliry 
rally round at The 19ih Hole. 

. . . .And pretty soon, we know 
you'll be as glad to be here in the 
Wonderful World of .Sport as we 
arc to have you. 
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"Those poor devils 
are dying” 


- O 
' - 


k' 


M i STACltloivD. luilk\ and calm. Jark 
I’liilip sliKid iJii llie Ijridpe of the 
I •>.>. Texas, v'alrhiiif; lii« •'uiuhts p'liir 
fin- into tin- Spani^li nirn-of-w ai flfi-iii” 
Santi<i"ii )iai hor. 

OnU a few days I'cfon-. another Aim-rican 
slii|i liail accidentalK fired al the 7( \«.v. 
I'll i lip ha<l responded l)\ sifinalliiii' ; '‘Thaiiks, 
poo<i line, hut a little over. ' 

Now em-in\ ;>hell!. were wlii^llinj: o\ei liis 
l\e;ul from ile-perale vessel- iloomed to <le- 
striKtion. the Texas raeeil past the llani- 
inp. riddieil I iref/y«. that ."siiaiii-sh haltle.^-liip 
ex]jIot!ed. 

InstanlK . a preat \ ii lorioiif shout spi anp 
up on the Texas, lint (iaptain Philip ipiiekly 
sileneed it : 

"Don’t cheer, men: those poor tievils are 
e/yrnp." 

A hold eaptain who ran a happv 'hip.jaik 
Philip was altead\ sonn-thinp of a fri<-ndly 
h*To to his men. Ihil this one sentr-nee. nioie 
than all his l>ra\er\. iiia<le liiin a lieio of 
the Spanish- \meriean War to millions of 
.Nmerieaiis. 

For Vinerii aiis pi i/e pallantry. Callantry 
is part of the preal heritape - part of the 
slreiipth — of tin- \meri<an people. \iul 
to(la\. it is this strenpth — the sticnpth of 
Ifi.S million \merieans — whieh form- the 
real cuarantee hi-hind one <if the world's 
finest in\eslments: I nited Slates .''erii-s F 
Sax inps ponds. 

That's win it's sinh a pood idea for any 
Ameriian to Ims Saxiiips Ronils repularly 
and hold on to them. Start toda) ! 



It*s arliially easy to suxe money — x\lien you hiiy 
Serif' K Saxinp' Pond' lliroiipli die uiiionialic 
I'axroll Savinp' Plan x\-liere xoii work! Von just 
sign an application at xoiir pax o(lii-e: after that 
xoiir 'Uxinp is done /or you. The Ponds von re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of V , per 
year, compounded semiannually, wlnn lielcj to 
niainrity. Ami ajier inaluritx llu-x go on carninp 
lU xear' mare. Join die PI. in todax. Or iiixe-t in 
Saving' Poiul' regularly where xou hank. 


Safe as Rmerxca — V.S. Savings Bonds 



Thr V, S. Cotrinmrnl dvft hoc pto /or ihit eji marmrni. h jc donaa-A hy iSii puhlifalion in eooptralien ttilh Iht 
AJii'fi'int (.funcil und tSr .Uufuitnr euhliihrit vj imrnca. 
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SPORTS 

EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


A LESSON FROM THE BIBLE • HARTACK. THE SUBMERSIBLE JOCKEY • 
A HOLE IN THE PRO FOOTBALL LINE • NEW PACE FOR DR. BANNISTER • 
THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT ON SOCCER, ET AL # NORTH-SOUTH REUNION 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 

■poxiNG’s respected historian and 
affectionate senior critic, Nat 
Fleischer, editor and publisher of The 
Ring, the bible of boxing, surveyed his 
sport at the year’s close and wrote: 

“Looking over the year one cannot 
overlook the damage done to boxing by 
the hoodlum problem. While boxing is 
a fine sport catering to millions of fans 
there are, a.s in all business, the un- 
savory elements whose machinations 
place the entire game into disrepute. 
There is no form of athletics from 
which more pleasure is derived by TV 
addicts than boxing. Yet the sport and 
those in it are constantly subjected to 
attack and all because of the few who, 
though keeping in the background, 
rule over the boxing domain with an 
iron hand.” 

He made tart reference to the Inter- 
national Boxing Club (James D. Nor- 
ris, president) and “that organization’s 
hold on national boxing,” strength- 
ened by the passing of two more clubs 
which had televised fights nationally’. 
He commended Governor George M. 
Leader of Pennsylvania “for taking the 
initiativ'e in combating evils in box- 
ing” and New York’s Commissioner 
Julius Helfand "for his defiance of 
those who are trying to take into their 
own hands the regulation of national 
boxing.” 

And as to the International Boxing 
Guild, the managers’ sodality, Nat 
Fleischer noted that many boxers had 
quit the ring during the year for "lack 
of opportunity to engage in lucrative 
bouts, since most of the big-money con- 
tests went to a chosen few, managed 
by members of the powerful Interna- 
tional Guild.” 

“The so-called ‘big shots,' ” he con- 
cluded, “have thwarted the progress 
of boxing in America.” 


WILLIE IS LEARNING 

rnuRiiE Miami race tracks Joined in a 
testimonial dinner last week for a 
lank-haired young man named Willie 
Ilartack. Among the presents, in recog- 
nition of one of Willie’s current preoc- 
cupations, was a complete skin-diving 
set including an oxygen tank. 

But before Willie could strap himself 
into his new present for an exploratory 
trip in southern waters, the quiet little 
man had other urgent business to at- 
tend to. The business was at Tropical 
Park, where Hartack, a professional 
jockey by trade, was cheerfully win- 
ning more horse races. When the year 
1955 came toaclose 5-foot 4-inch, 112- 
pound Willie had managed to run his 
season score toan amazing417 winners. 
Only once before in the history of the 
American turf had a jockey passed the 
400 mark— Willie Shoemaker had 485 
winners in 1953. 


Sportsman of the Vear Johnny Fodres, who 
had been turned down by Selective Service 
becau.se of an ailing back, wa.s recla.s.sified 
1-A after a new medical exam. Ready for 
his two-year hitch whenever it starts, John- 
ny said brightly, “I’ll come out and play 
ball again.” The Dodgers hoped so. 

\ 

The U.S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce gave 
the U.S. Olympic team its biggest as.sist to 
date when Jaycee representatives at the 
Sugar Bowl presented a check for $2.50,000 
toward the $1,100,000 needed to send the 
teant to the games this year. In a joint ven- 
ture with Life the Jaycees made collections 
at football and other games, sponsored din- 
ners and telethons coast to coast. 

Department of Justice lawyers had hoped 
their antitrust pro.secution agaimst the In- 
ternational Boxing Club (Jame.s D. Norris, 
pre.Hident ) would begin in mid-January, but 
Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan said he could 
not possibly hear the ca.se until April. 


Willie Hartack is not nearly as con- 
cerned with eclipsing Shoemaker’s rec- 
ord some day— or even reaching the 
financial prominence of his more ex- 
perienced contemporary Eddie Arcaro 
—as he is with simply winning races. 
He admits to an excess of nervous ener- 
gy and says the best way to get rid of 
it is to do a lot of riding. He does a 
great deal- usually averaging between 
six to nine races a day, many of them 
on horsesthat Arcaro couldn’t be bribed 
to ride. He takes chances, sure, and 
some of them have cost him suspen- 
sions for rough riding. But Hartack, 
who rode hLs first winner in 1952 (his 
present total: 1,126), figures he is still 
learning his trade and won’t qualify as 
a full-fledged master for maybe anoth- 
er eight years (in 1964, say). One of the 
secrets of his success is an almost in- 
fallible memory which permits him to 
recall the racing traits of hundreds of 
continued on next page 


Murray Halberg, slender 22-year-old New 
Zealander with a crippled arm, ha-s sud- 
denly emerged as one of the bright run- 
ning prospects for 19.56. He ran the mile in 
4:02.2 in an Auckland meet, thu.s reviving 
his promise of 1954, when he won the I’enn 
Relays mile. 

Nashua was welcomed to Hialeah by the 
mayor of Miami who pre.sented him with a 
plastic key to the city festooned with car- 
rots. Nashua nibbled the carrots politely, 
rolled in the fresh .straw of his new .stall, 
had his coat clipped and set out on a frisky 
half-mile workout, the first under his new 
orange-and-blue colors. 

A $1 million offer for the New York foot- 
ball Giants was rejected by President John 
Mara, whose father bought the franchise 
for $2,500 in 1925. Mara explained, “The 
offer wa-sn’t even as high as the bid for 
Nashua and I think our earning potential 
is higher than Na.shua’s.” 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eoiUinmdfrom /wj/r U 

horsi>s, both thase he has ridden and 
those he has ridden against. 

Veteran trainers, upon seeing Har- 
tack in action for the first time, have 
been known to shudfier. One of them 
not long ago summed up this explana- 
tion: “He’s got the worst seat on a horse 
I've even .seen— but somehow horse.s 
seem to run for him.’’ Hart ack’s answer 
to his critics i-s quick and to the point. 
■’Look.s on a horse mean nothing. It’.s 
winning that counts, not looks.’’ 

Last winter in Florida. Arcaro was 
asked what he thought of the lad who 
may some tlay take his place as the 
leading rider in the country. "Hartack’s 
a real good jock.’’ replied the Master. 
“He has good temperament and doesn’t 
get excited. Hut after you })ick out sev- 
en or eight of the top riders the thing 
that counts is who gets on the l)est 
horse.” 

After his phenomenal 19.55 year 
Hartack may well expect to get on 
some of the best liorse.s in 1956. As 
a matter of faet. Calumet Farm, back 
on the p'Inrida circuit for the first time 
in years with a .stal)le of promi.sing 
horses, has asked for first call on Wil- 
lie’s ri«ling services. Calumet can l)e 
sure of one thing; their horses will 
get sufierb rifles from a very serious 
and confident young man. 

A STILLNESS IN CHICAGO 

A N'Y way you look at it, George 
Stanley Halas. of Chicago, III., 
must he regarded as the Alexander 
Graham Boll of professional football. 
To he sure. Halas is only fJO .vears old 
now, and they have been jilaying foot- 
ball for money since the turn of the 
century, when even old Connie Mack 
had a team, but it was Halas who took 
pro football out of its .sandlot rompers 
and dres.sed it up for the pas ing cus- 
tomers. And now. after .‘16 years as an 
owner, coach and onetime player with 
hi.s legendary Chicago Bears, Halas 
says he is hanging up his cleats. 

What Halas means is that from now 
on he will employ someone else to 
coach the Bears while he runs the busi- 
ness end and watches the games from 
a grandstand box. He says he is tired 
aft^r all these years, hut it wa.s hardly 
apparent this sea.son when his rejuve- 
nated Bears came within half a game 
of tying the Los Angeles Rams for the 
National Football League’s Western 
Division title. Halas still looked like 
football’s man-in-perpetual-motion, 
stamping up and down the sidelines, 


racing downfield with the ends on for- 
ward passes, angrily berating officials 
(rival coaches called it “intimidating” 
when decisiotus went against him. The 
sight of these thoroughly heartfelt the- 
atrics, which work the fans into loud 
and steamy indignation on enemy 
grounds, has always been the most re- 
assuring sight at Wrigley Field when 
the Bears are at home. 

The Hala.s saga is already the live- 
liest part of pro football’s growing leg- 
end. Back in 19‘J1 when he bought 
the team — then known as the Decatur 
Staleys- and helped incorporate it into 
the infant N'FL. Halas had to work as 
a night watchman in a refrigerator 
works to make enough money to stay 
in hu.siness. Through the long hour.s on 
duty he diagramefi the jilays which 
he gave to the team on Sunday mr)rn- 
ing before the game. Through the week 
he tourc'd the sports departments of 
the Chicago papers with his pres.s re- 
leases. On Sunday he handed out the 
equipment, rulihed down the muscles 
and bandaged the limbs of his team- 
mates, then pulled on his jersey with 
the famous No. 7 an<l went out on the 
field to play left end. In his enthusiasm 
he once played a whole game with a 
broken jaw. 

While it was growing respectalile, 
pro footliall had its share of cri.ses. 
There was the time, for instance, when 
the Bears, even then noted for their 
violence, were playing in Rock Island. 
Hala-s had had the fore.sight to dre.ss 
his team across the river in Davenport 
and collect his $3,900 guarantee in ad- 
vance. For safety’s sake he stuffed the 
money in the coat pocket of Brute 



WINTER SPORT 

At cerUiiH limtu / irundcr 
Jugl why I Ifanicti fn gki; 

I Hcarfi^ nlt/’ai/s think of it 
While wound aroimd a tree. 
— Archkh T. Spring 


Trafton, the center and biggest man on 
the team. A.sit sometimes will when the 
Bears are playing, the game ended in a 
free-for-all between the teams, and be- 
fore long Trafton was racing headlong 
down the street with half of Rock 
Island behind him. When the Bears 
reached the sanctuary of Davenport, 
Halas relieved Trafton of the wad of 
cash. The giant lineman watched in 
amazement. “If I’da known that.” he 
said, “I wouldn’t have stopped till I 
got to Mexico.” 

In those early days good crowds 
were hard to come by. Freijuently after 
practice Halas would divide the team 
in two group.s, .seniling half to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the other half 
to Northwestern to disTril)Ute hand- 
bills advertising Sunday’s game. Tlieii 
in 19‘J.5. Halas gave pro football its 
single greatest hypodermic by hiring 
Red Grange, the Wheaton Iceman. The 
Hears harn.stormed the country an<l 
proveri a point that Halas had learnetl 
from Coach Bob Zuppke during his 
playing days at Illin<iis; college players 
are Just beginning to learn the game 
when they graduate. 

Grange and Halas were also re.spon- 
sible for another Ixion to f(><)tl)all. 
During a game Grange wandered aim- 
lessly out of an ofTensive formation 
toward the sidelines. U’hen no one 
followed he tried it again, and the 
Bears threw him a pass, That wa.s the 
beginning of the man-iii-motion. a 
maneuver which changed the ohi T for- 
mation from a push-and-tug melee 
into today’s wide-open, razzle-dazzle, 
free-scoring excitement. 

With his earnings from the Bears 
down ihrmigti the years. Halas ha.s 
built liimself a number of succi-jwful 
busines-ses. In the off season he is a full- 
time executive in real estate, laundry, 
sporting goods and oil. .Jimmy Conzcl- 
maii. a rival football pioneer, once de- 
s(.*ril)e(l him as ‘‘the nicest rich man I 
know.” Yet when football .season ar- 
rives, Halas can concentrate only on 
the Bears, which he dm*.s from <!:.'10 in 
the morning until midnight, seven da.vs 
a week. So there are tho.se who womler 
whether he will ever be able to contain 
himself in a grandstand box while an- 
other man — he won't yet say who — 
runs the team from the bench. 

There are indications that Halas 
wonders too. “We have to keep the 
same offense,” Halas says, speaking of 
ne.xt year. “The new coach has got to 
know that this is the best offense. Be- 
sides, we’ve got a new thing coming 
up — something we’re not using now 
that should become a very important 
part of our offense. ’ To help the new 
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coach comprehend all this, the old 
Papa Bear does admit he will visit 
practice “on occasions.” 

With Halas on the sidelines, the 
promising new crop of young Bears 
may very well go on to the champion- 
ship their owner expects of them in the 
next year or two. Yet, with the boss 
absent from the playing field some- 
thing enormous will have gone out of 
pro football: as if the Kmpire State 
Building were suddenly plucked out of 
the heart of Manhattan. 

ONE YEAR LATER 

T)0(;p:k BANSISTKR, the man who 
broke the four-minute-mile barrier 
and was thereby named Si's 
Sportsman of the Year, is still running 
— perhaps harder than ever but in new 
directions. He lias just completed his 
-surgical internship at Oxford’s Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, a job that put him on 
call 2-1 hours a day. he is the <liligent 
president of the Fitne.ss Scheme for 
the National .\ssociation of Boys’ 
(‘lubs and every .so often he has to 
catch U[) with his wife. 

Moyra Bannister is a lady whose in- 
terest in running could be called mod- 
erate. For a time, her husband says, 
she was under the impre.ssion that he 
had achieved -sports immortality by 
running four miles in one minute. 

Nonetheless. Mrs. Bannister appre- 
ciates the store her hu.sband puts by 
running and she tries to help him as 
she can. Her method ha.s been to leave 
their cluttered, third-tloor rooms across 
from the Infirmary and walk along the 
towpalh of the River Isis. Fifteen min- 
utes later her husband leaves and tries 
to catch up with her. It keeps him fit. 

Now some other arrangement must 
be made. 'I’he Bannisters are moving 
back to their studio fiat in London’s 
Kensington, which will lie their home 
while he is resident hou.se physician at 
the postgraduate school of Hammer- 
smith Hospital. West London. There 
he will await the tlraft, in about .six 
months, for two years of national serv- 
ice as a lieutenant in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, very mucli as Jolmny 
Fodres, Sportsman of the Year for 
is wailing to he called up for 
service in the United States .-\rmy. 

Hammersmith promises to be a re- 
lief after internship. Bannister's bur- 
dens as an embryo doctor were not 
lightened by his fame. For one thing, 
he has had to write an enormous lot of 
letters — advice to young runners, an- 
swers to requests for speeches and to 
requests for the solution of personal 
problems. Mrs. Bannister, a vivacious 


brunette who was born in Sweden, 
helps with this correspondence, though 
she would rather he at her own work, 
wliich is painting. Since many of 
the letters come from f’ommonwealth 
countries and a surprising number from 
Africa, Mrs. Bannister sometimes feels 
that .she is “helping to hold the Com- 
monwealth together.” 

Dr. Bannister'.s con.suming interest 
is the Boys’ Clubs, made up of 2,000 
atliliated clubs with a total member- 
ship of 20(>,0t)() youngsters aged from 
1-1 to 18. A.S prositlent of the clubs' l''it- 
ness Scheme, Bannister helped draw up 
tests to serve as challenging targets for 
the boys in strength, speed, stamina, 
skill and “spring.” 

This sibilant setup is based on points 
for performance. In the speed test, for 
example, a boy gets one point for 
.sprinting 100 yards in Ifi seconds, two 
points for 1-') seconds and so on up to 
10 points for 11 .seconds. In the spring 
(jumping I tests he gels one point for 
higli-jumping .'I feet fi inches, 10 p<iinls 
for ■') feet . The skill test calls for throw- 
ing a fooiliall at a goal measuring 3 by 
4 feet or bouncing a tennis ball against 
a wall and catching it an impressive 
number of times. Strength involves 


chinning tests, and stamina offers a 
choice of a mile run (naturally), a 
five-mile walk or free.style swimming. 
Bannister’s point system for the mile 
gives one for doing it in seven minutes, 
:}0 seconds, and 10 for a mere five- 
minute mile. 

A 2.')-point total on five tests enti- 
tles a boy to a one-star certificate. He 
gets an extra star for each additional 
five points. Bannister spends a lot 



lime signing starred certificates 'thou- 
sands of tliem), in demonstrating the 
tests on TV, writing articles about 
them and appearing at club ceremonies. 

But tliere is no chance that Bannis- 
ter liimself will reiurn to track compe- 
tition. He has won hi.s star aiul has 
taken permanently to the grantlstund. 
He follows rcpi’rts of tlie current crop 
of runners eagerly and takes quiet sat- 
isfaction in the «-normous popularity 
of running throughout the worltl. .\s 
to the coming Olympics, lie will he a 
conliiiued (III iicxi page 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

contiiiufd from page IS 

remote but interested observer. He ex- 
pects records to fall at Melbourne. 

“Men don’t get slower as time goes 
on,’’ he explains. 

Roger Bannister himself is moving 
along at a nice clip, too. 

OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

A rmy’s Don Holleder has admitted 
(SI. Dec. 5' that part of the sat- 
isfaction of playing quarterback is giv- 
ing orders. “If I wa.'' still playing end." 
he said after leading Army to victory 
over Navy, "I’d have just been doing 
what I wa.s told.’’ 

The North-South game the other 
night found Holleder hack at his old 
1954 position, left end, for the North 
All-Stars (and doing what he was told ^ 
Among other things he made a leaping 
catch, twisted away Irom two South 
defenders and scored a touchdown; the 
only one, as it turned out, the North 
wa.s to make that day. Holleder was 
honored as his team’s out.standing per- 
former-hut they lost 20-7. 

And the hero for the winners? None 
other than little (leorge \\’elsh, the 
Navy quarterback who was a gallant 
figure even in defeat when Navy last 
played Army. This time he threw 20 
pa.s,sos. completed 12 for 104 yards and 
one South touchdown, scored another 
himself and was unanimously named 
the game’s outstanding player. 

Of course South seating North was 
not the .same as Navy beating Army, 
but perhaps it took some of the sting 
out of losing the big one. 

While the rest of the stunned North- 
erners shook their heads over George 
Welsh's artistry. Cadet Holleder ac- 
cepted it as something the Army has 
known about for a long lime. “I’ve 
seen Welsh play for four years now,” 
he said. “I know how good he is.” 

ON MINORITY GROUPS 

A MONO Tilt; WONDKRS of the sporting 
scene is the pa&sionatr devotion of 
various minorities to the sports that 
flourish without benefit of spectacles 
or big headlines. 

Take fencing and squash and water 
polo and Rugby and pushball — take 
any one of dozens of others and you 
turn up fans as warmly partisan as 
baseball itself can claim. Speaking of 
baseball, p'ord Frick, its high commi.s- 
sioner, is a minority man. Drop in at 
the St. Andrews Club in Yonkers, N.Y. 
any winter week and you'll probably 


find him out on the ice furiously wield- 
ing his broom as a curler. 

Take soccer, take lacrosse. Who 
would expect to find their devotees 
spending the holidays in solemn (not 
too solemn i conclave in Florida, de- 
bating ways and means to spread their 
gospels? Well, that is exactly how the 
holidays were spent by dozens of 
coaches and scores of players. The la- 
crosse crowd met at West Falm Beach, 
the soccer folks across the state at St. 
Petersburg. 

Identical conclusions were reached 
at both conventions: 1' there is no 
game like lacrosse and 2i there is no 
game like soccer. 

Indoor sessions heard encouraging 
reports on the growth of both games as 
participant sports with the greatest 
gains coming in Eastern colleges and 
preparatory schools. Both forums were 
concluded with “bowl” games — the 
Coconut Bowl at West Palm Beach 
and the Soccer Bowl at St. Petersburg. 
Teams were drawn from .sonic 80-odd 
soccer players representing a dozen col- 
leges and from 70 lacrosse players from 
20 colleges. 

The suggestion (SI, Dec. 2fii that 
thesoccer people consider playing their 
schedules in the spring instead of buck- 
ing the competition of football in the 
fall drew these sample reactions; 

From Glenn F. H. Warner, coach of 
Navy an<l chairman of the Soccer Fo- 
rum: "Eighty-five per cent of the 
coaches would say such a change would 


be impossible. You would find the re- 
maining 159J in the smaller schools 
where the game is just catching on. 
They could start from scratch. One of 
the biggest difficulties is the arrange- 
ment of schedules. The problem is not 
a single, soccer-coach problem. It is a 
director of athletics problem and to 
him .soccer is just a sideline. ... I also 
say it is too hot in the spring to play 
soccer. I can’t imagine 88 minutes of 
soccer in May.” 

From Alan Moore, coach at the Vni- 
versity of Florida: "I’d say let’s try 
spring soccer where we can. I know 
there would be difticullie.s, and 1 am 
inclined to agree that in many schools 
you would be bucking loo many other 
activities in the spring. And in some 
schools the soccer coach also coaches 
lacro.sse. I know Navy couldn’t do 
it, but let some of the others try to 
fit it in.” 

It remained for John D. Talbot, 
soccer coach at George School near 
Newton, Pa., to sound the note that 
rang true for soccer, for lacros.se and for 
all the other well-loved but spectator- 
poor minor .sports. 

“I don’t want to sound sentimen- 
tal,” said Talbot, “but I think I would 
prefer an intimate crowd of 1,000 who 
cheri.sh the game to the 50,000 and 
75,000 who now go to the football 
games, not for the football, becau.se 
they may not know or care much 
about it, but because it is a huge pag- 
eant that everybody attends.” 


SPECTACLE 

LAND OF THE RISING SKI 

Ancient Japan, with a snow-bunny population of some 

8,500,000, counts skiing as its second most popular sport 

In winter one Japane.se out of every 10 piles onto a weekend .snow train 
or a rickety bus and heads for a ski resort such as Yuwaza [follouing 
pages), four hours outside Tokyo. Introduced to the i.slands in 1010, 
skiing really caught on after a visit in 1929 by the late Hannes Schneider 
- and has since grown in popularity to rank just behind Jai)an’s na- 
tional game of baseball In contrast to Americans, the Japane.se are a 
nation of hustling, recreational skiers who can get through a lifetime 
without dreaming of winning a race or even a bronze medal for passing 
a local ski school test. Nonetheless, Japan has produced at least one 
topflight Olympic candidate- Chiharu Igaya, who, a.s a Dartmouth 
student, twice won the U.S. slalom championship and will race for his 
native country at C’ortina d’Ampezzo later in the month. For more on 
skiing in Japan, including some commentary by Igaya, turn to page 19. 

photu<;rai-hs by bob uoi.ijbehc 
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Japanese skiers swarm over slopes at typical resort of Yuwaza (above) in Joetsu mountains, four hours by train from Tokyo 
Streets of Yuwaza during winter weekend are colorful clutter of skis, skiers, and signs advertising restaurants, hotels 




Skiers carrying magnesium flares cut zigzag paths down mountain, silhouetting crowds of onlookers in eerie blue light. 



This night procession is climax of Yuwaza winter fair, which also features snow sculptures like illuminated fort at right 



Yuwaza ski slope in summer becomes a row of bright-green rice paddies. Tower In right 
foreground serves in winter as lower terminus of rope tow. Shack beside it is ticket 
booth. In background, climbing through evergreens, are towers of Yuwaza chair lift 



T BARS, TEA 
AND GEISHAS 


A unique ski culture produces a slalom ace 


by EZRA BOWEN 


W HKN rhiharu Igaya. llu* young slalom expert shown 
at the top of this |)age, emergp<l from his homeland 
of .lapiin to become, as a Dart mouth collf-Ke student, two- 
time I’.S. national champion in his event, it was a surpri.se 
to many. Few people associate the I..aml of the Rising Sun 
with mountains, snow and ski shipes. Actually, as the color 
I)icturps on the [ receding page.s show, skiing is a major 
pas.sion for more than eight million .lapane.se. 

Like many of his countrymen, Igaya saw his first .slo|)e 
at the age of 2, when his mother strap[)ed him onto her 
iiack, |)apoose-style, and skied off down the mountain. 
Also, like the vast majority of .fapanese, he had no inten- 
tion of becoming a racer. "But.” he remembers, “in IhlS, 
I won the first ali-Japan meet and realized my position.” 
From there he went on to lUh place in the t)lymi)ie 
slalom, then to Dartmouth and his I'.S. slalom titles in 
lS).5:t and 

A.s a racer, Igaya is something of a rarity in a nation of 
recreational skiers. And as a racer, his observations of ski- 
ing in Japan are quite different from those of a casual skier. 

"Our mountains are low.” lie .says, ".so ue can’t develoj) 
very much in downhill skiitig. But for the slalom, we Japa- 
nese have one big advantage*, we have shorter bodies, and 
we can bend more easily and make tighter turns. 

■■Rut,” he continued, "we are too far away from other 
skiing countries. Wheti I was racing in international meets 
in the State.s, I noticed what an aflvantage it was to me 
to compete again.st the h<‘st .-\ustrians. It encourages you. 
You race with them today ami you are five seconds be- 
himl. But next time it may be only three, or two.” 

To the mas.s of Ja|)anese. all this talk about races and 
cutting seconds is as foreign as the countries in which 
Igaya competes. They are more happy to potter around the 
diiy.ens of resorts with their rope tows, T bars and ooca- 
sinnal chair lifl.s — piii(Hiinte<l along llu* mountain ri<lges 
of the main Japaiie.se island of Honshu. 

Fach weekend these skiers, already bundled up in their 
.ski clothes, |)our out of Tokyo and the other big cities 
aboard snow trains headed for the mountains. The confu- 
sion is wonilerful. Kacli person is loailed down by a knap- 
sack bulging with his food, extra gear and a camera slung 
aroumi the neck. Skis and poles jut out from the baggage 
racks, joining overhead in a precarious arch tliat sags from 
overcoats and rucksacks. 

If the train is heading for Vuwaza. the pa.s.sengers endure 



CHIHA9U ICAVA WHIPS THROUGH SLALOM 


for four hours while the train winds into the hills and spi- 
rals through a pair of dee|) mountain tunnels. If headed 
for a more remote spot like Kusatsu, the ordeal of the 
train is extended three hours by a cliurning little bus. If 
bound for .\kakura. or the Bandai-Asahi National Park 
where spring skiing goes on into July, the riders will sit or 
stand for 1 1 mortal hours to get one day on the mountain. 

When the skiers are actually on the sIo[)e.s. a Jaiianese 
resort is barely distinguishalile from an .\miTican resort, 
cxce[)t that everybody is a Iitll«- short<‘r and no oik* has 
aluminum ski ])oles. Bamboo is tbi* standard. 

The real difference between .American and Jaj)ane.sp ski 
culture, according to Igaya. is in after-ski activity. 

"The Jajianese [leopte,” he .said, “enjoy mostly tlie .ski- 
ing itself. They ski until ilurk. anti then come in for a cup 
of gnen tea. There is a lot of chatting ami not much ac- 
tion. We don't have much <lancing. The geishas don’t go 
to the snow." 

.According to the testimony of one .Ann^rican. ju.st ba?k 
from skiing in Japan, it could he deduced that Olym[)iin 
Igaya just never went to the right snow. When this [lar- 
ticular tourist came in from hi.s <lay on the slo()es. he found 
half the staff of his tun lined up tti say good evetting. A 
maid took his wet clothes, brought him a t|uilted kimono 
and gave him some slifipers to wear inside the inn. He was 
then ilirected down a long corridor to a sul|)luir bath. 

"The water was hot enough to boil a lobster,” he re- 
called, "hut snow was falling in through tlie loo.sely spaced 
shingles overhead. OlTered the cljoice of boiling or freezing, 
I risked boiling. .Actually, it was very relaxing.” 

His room was also a revelation — no furniture l)ut strtw 
mats and cushions. For heat, tliere was only a sand pit 
filled with glowing charcoal. A frame was fixed ot er the 
charoal, and a heavy quilt over the frame. Facing this 
arrangement, the skier s<|uats down cro.ss-legged, jjull.s the 
loo.se ?nd of the quilt around himself and eats his dinner of 
rice cakes, sukiyaki, or whatever, wliiie the warmth of tie 
fire flows aroumi him. 

Then he can slide between layers of immensely heavy 
([uilts and lie down to sleep on the matted floor. Or he can 
remain awake. "Saturday nights at the inns.” recalled tie 
tourist, "are usually l)ig party nights. There is plenty of 
warm sake around, and you see many geishas, in their 
hrigh'- kimonos and wooden sandals, hurrying through tie 
snow-covered streets on tlie way to [larties.” c n oj 
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kS THE BLARNEY IN 


A ROsk ijowl r.AMK, liko a first-class war, is one which 
begins long before the opposing sides lake the field 
against each other. This year’s Rose Bowl game, for in- 
stance, began not in the center of the Arroyo Seco at 2 p.m. 
on January 2 but in early December at a football awards 
bantjuet in New York. 'Fhe two rival coaches, DufTy Daugh- 
erty of Michigan State and Red Sanders of UCLA, were 
sitting near each other, separated by Oklahoma Coach 
Bud Wilkinson. 

"Duffy," asked Sanders, "since we get the choice of the 
ball this year what kind of football would you like to use'.’” 
Wilkinson, overhearing, put in with a grin: "It's not going 
to make much difference to Duffy; he's not going to get 
to u.se it much anyway." Whereupon, Daugherty answeredt 
“We’re not going to need ii mud).” 

It was this quip which not only touched off the pregame 
war of nerves but also put the \\'hsI Coast on notice that in 
Michigan State's Duffy Daugherty a new type of visiting 
coach had hit the Rose Bowl. Accustomed to dour, cloak- 
and-dagger characters who behaved in Pasadena as though 



VICTORY SMiuc of DulTy Daugherty, master propagandist 
of Michigan State, whose team finally had to accept the victory. 


they were abroad in a Jungle full of Mau-Maus, West 
Coasters did not know at first what to make of Daugherty. 
He not only permitted hostile (f.c., California) newspaper- 
men in to his practice sessions— an unheard-of l)reach of 
security to the likes of Fritz Crisler of Micliigan and Woody 
Hayes of Ohio Stale — but he even waved the public in and 
not only ran off his whole repertory of plays but even took 
the microphone in hand personally to e.xplain them to the 
crow<l. 

This was a little like telling a man you were coming to 
rob hi.s house and at what hour and by what entry, and it 
soon occurred to the West Coast chauvinists that Daugher- 
ty's tactics were a lot more unnerving than keeping the 
Coasters standing outside the practice field counting the 
flying teeth. Could, the Coast wondered, Michigan State 
be that good? 

Daugherty not only gave in good-naturedly when dozens 
of invitation.s for everything from Disneyland to Witching- 
Hour Awards banquets were accepted by his team, he also 
held twice-daily press conferences that were studies in run- 
away optimism and he actually played a round of golf three 
days before the game, an almost supreme gesture of con- 
tempt as football preparations go. "Daugherty almost acts 
as though he considered this just a game,” one observer 
marveled. 

Daugherty’s attitude not only began to affect Sanders, 
it began to infect his own pre.ss. The Tolrch) Iilndc'.< Grove 
Patterson laid his ears all the way back on his head and 
snarled: ‘T am a football fan . . . and my blood pressure 
is already on the way up in contemplation when those soft 
Californians, trained on orange juice and jiomegranates, 
will for the first quarter labor under the false delusion that 
they can lieat the corn-fed, husky, rugged, cold-weather 
hoys from Ea.st Lansing. California teams do fairly well 
in the first lialf but then they .sag because they don’t have 
what it takes. This is a soft country and it produces soft 
men.” 

These were fighting words worthy of a midseason Harvey 
Knox, but even Harvey had .succumbed to the Daugherty 
l>rainwa.sli and, with his famou.s football son Ronnie limp- 
ing pitifully through UCLA practices, Harvey took to 
television on thp pve of the game to confide dejectedly he 
expected Daugherty and Michigan State to triumph. 

Most surprising of all was that Sanders himself began 
finally to run scared. Where the Michigan Stale Spartans 
whirle<l through a social schedule that would do credit to 
Klsa Maxwell, Sanders took to posting desperate notices on 
the blackboard like "Remember — between now and Jan- 
uary 2— SLP]EP is most important!” 

Where Daugherty scarcely mentioned the fact that his 
first-string tackle and .second-string halfback were out of 
the game, Sanders took to agonizing hourly over whether 
Ronnie Knox would or would not be ready for play. And 
where Daugherty grinned at the fire-eating trumpeting.s of 
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PASADENA 


Oklahoma. Georgia Tech and Mississippi won (heir bowl 
games but Michigan Stale’s appic-ealing Irishman won 


by JAMES MURRAY 


a war of nerves which led to an assistant coach’s sin 


the Tnltdn litade and allied sports experts, Sanders even 
look occasion for the first time to muzxle Harvey Knox in 
a closed-door conference. It was, perhaps, the most depres.s- 
ing note of all for L'CLAns. 

.Ml in all Daugherty had played his propaganda cards 
with the deftne.ss of an expert in the water-drop treatment 
so that by game time Sanders was all but shaking the burs 
and screaming to be let alone. 

But it was not altogether Daugherty's unnerving confi- 
dence that pushed the West Coast to the threshold of 
de.spair. By pregame agreement UCI-A was presented with 
two Michigan State films an<l Slate likewise with two 
UCLA films. They were almost as ehxjuent testifiers of 
Sjiartan skill as open practice sessions. "We're ready for 
our fine.sl game," gloomed Sanders, "hut that might not lie 
enough. They might be too much for us this year. In fact, 
lhe\- might he the finest .Michigan State team ever and the 
finest Big H) team ever to come to the Hose Bowl.” Since 
the currently accepted finest team ever to come to the Rose 
Bowl i.Michigani won 49-0. this kind of talk was evidence 
the propaganda barrage was having its effect. 

Kven the UCLA practice-field tactics .seemed gearetl 
more to keeping the score dfiwn than running one up. 
F'iguring to be outpunted, Sanders experimented with put- 
ting three receivers deep on fourth-down situations, hoping 
by ruiibacks to neutralize the on-lhe-fiy ads antage of the 
Spartans. Goal-line stands were almost daily rehearsal rou- 
tines. "We figure wo might be in a lot of them," conte.ssed 
Sundens sadl.w 

.Meanwhile, right up to game time. Duffy Daugherty .sat 
in his Huntington-Sheraton Hotel pre.ss conferences and 
swisheil a buttle of beer around in his pudgy lineman’s 
fingers. Wasn’t he afraid he was betraying too much opti- 
mism'? someone wanted to know. Daugherty shook his 
'nead: "I’m not an optimist — I'm a realist." Was he afraid 
Sam Brown might gf) all the way? Daugherty shook his 
head again. "Our boys have been knocked down lots of 
times but they always get up to make the tackles. .Vnd no 
man in the country with a footliall is going to run as fast 
as Walt Kowaic/.yk without one." Well, didn’t he have 
any worries? Daugherty laughed tleiiglitedly. "Look,” he 
compromised, "wliat good would it do me to gel out the 
crying towel? I'm sure Red will come up with something. 
We know we’re in for our toughest game. But we hope we 
have a great football team. . . 

But in the last .55 seconds of the football game Duffy 
Daugherty, along with lOI.HOO other footliall filberts who 
were seeing it "live," lost his aplomb completely. What 
happened was still in some confusion for an hour after the 
game. But the bald truth wa.s that it happened to Red 
.Saiuler.s and not to Daugherty. 

Daugherty, munching an apple, appeared to have the 
game safely won, with a 14 7 lead and seven minutes to go. 
Sanders took a deep breath and sent Ronnie Knox into the 


game. For a few plays Ronnie had as much trouble as the 
other UCLA hacks, but suddenly he was wheeling out to 
the right and throwing a 47-yard pass to .Jim Decker on 
the .seven-yard line. Knox and Peters crunched into the end 
zone and abruptly the score was tied 14-14, Daugherty had 
thrown his apple away and there were four minutes left to 
play. 

By the lime Michigan State had swept down the field to 
the UCLA :l() there was only a minute left to play. .Michi- 
gan State's Gerry Flanutis tried a field goal from tlie 
and it wasn’t even clo.se, the hall slithering off to the right. 
The game appeared all over. But on the sidelines UCLA 
A.ssislanl Coach .Jim Myers was still full of fight. He began 
frantically to signal his team to try a paSsS. .\n oHicial inter- 
cepted the signal, picked up the ball and paced off a pen- 
alty to the UCLA five-yard line. It was Ronnie Knox’s 
turn to show he was still full of fight and he tried a hair- 
breadth running pass from his end zone. While the Bruin 
coa<-hes fell liackward in apoplectic agony Knox managed 
continued on nest jiage 



CREASED BROW of Re<l Sanders, F(’LA cojirli, whose learn 
won il-seif a 14 -14 lie and then refuswl to accept it graciously. 
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THE BOWL GAMES 

roHlIiiurd friim /itiyt' it 

to get the ball away just before disappearing in a swarm of 
green jerseys. But the pa.ss was incomplete and, moreover, 
on the technical ground that UCLA had an ineligible re- 
ceiver (lownfield, the officials trotted the ball back to the 
one-yard line. 

There were only seconds to play when Knox punted 
the ball, a high soaring kick to Michigan State's Clarence 
Peaks. Peaks wisely signaled a fair catch, but UCL.^’s 
Hardiman Cureton bounced off him and the Bruin.s were 
penalized another 15 yards. 

There were seven second.^ left to play when Dave Kaiser’s 
place kick from t he 1-yard line made the score 17-14. N'ow 
Duffy Daugherty could smile and mean it. In the dressing 


room afterward, a bitterly disappointed Red Sanders con- 
fi<ied that the key penalty was the fault of sideline coach- 
ing. Would he have been glad of a tie? someone asked. 
Red grinned wryly. “I sure would.” he .said. Which player 
gave him the most trouble? Red grimaced. "The guy who 
kicked the field goal.” 

In the Michigan State dre.ssing room Daugherty had 
another apple and he wa.s chewing it nervously a.s he ac- 
cepted the congratulations of his athletic director Biggie 
.Munn. "I gue.ss you know now how Jack Fleck felt when 
he came through to win the Open, Duffy,’’ someone of- 
fered. Daugherty grinned, then slipped hack into his ac- 
customed role of genial guest: "I just hope you all feel.” 
he told the press, "that I would have been as graciou.s 
as Red Sanders if I had lost it.” He almost sounded sorry 
to have missed the chance. end 



OTtANGE BOWL 


T he so-c.ali-KI) national football 
championship was getting to be a 
New Year’s Day jinx until Oklahoma 
put an abrupt stop to such nonsense in 
the Orange Bowl last Monday. Only 
once since Texas .\&M won in the Sug- 
ar Bowl in 1P40 ha<l the champ come 
through in a bowl game. However, the 
Sooners of Coach Bud Wilkinson, rated 
first in this year’s final .\ssociated Press 
standings, proved their priority at 
Miami by grinding out a victory 
over Maryland, which ranked thirtl. 

J’or students of the ABCs of football, 
this Orange Bowl game was a required 
textbook. Oklahoma and Maryland, 
two of the s|)lit-T's most polished mod- 
els, cranked through each other's lines 
for short gains, accomplishing their 
purposes with braw'n and precision in- 
stead of guile. It was a reminder that 
with something like 80' , of the college 
teams now using this type of offense, 
football is reverting to the low-scoring 
game it was before Clark Shaughnessy 
intro<luced the T at Stanford in 1040. 

In the case of these Maryland and 
Oklahoma teams, the edge was with the 
quicker, tougher linemen. During the 
early part of the game Maryland had 
this advantage and built a 6-0 lead by 
half time. Yet there was only one excit- 
ing explosion— when Maryland Half- 
back Kd Vereb skittered through a hole 
in the right side at his own 24-yard line, 
cut sharply to the left and ran un- 
touched until he was caught just 10 
yards from a touchdown. Even then, 
Maryland fumbled before it could score. 
A few minutes later Maryland plod- 


OKLAHOMA 20 
MARYLAND 6 


ded to the Oklahoma 15-yard line. 
Vereb, unaV)le to pjL«s, simply tucked 
the ball under his arm and scampered 
to the corner of the field for a touch- 
down. The conversion was blocked, 
and that, as far as excitement went, 
was the first half. 

Oklahoma returned to the field in the 
second lialf with the da.sh and poise 
that had carried Wilkinson’s teams lo 
29 consecutive victories in three years. 
Two complete teams, performing like 
stamped replicas, shuttled in and out 
of the game. The first team got the l)all 
first when Tommy McDonald retvirned 
a Maryland punt past midfield. Seven 
crunching plays later they had their 
touchdown and converted it to lead 



WINNING RIOC CHECRS COACH WILKINSON 


by JACK ROBERTS 


7-6. Le.'LS than five minutes later the 
.second team took the ball at midfield 
and duplicated the performance. Now 
needing two touchdowns to win, Mary- 
land tried passing, bui these split-T 
teams don’t pas.<5 too well (Oklahoma 
completed four of Kb Maryland three 
of IP', and tlie Sooners intercepted 
whenever a serious threat developed. 
Halfback Carl Dodd carried the sec- 
ond of these interceptions 82 yards for 
Oklahoma’s third score. 

The major difference in these two 
precisely tlrilled teams showed when 
the slightly smaller hut quicker mov- 
ing Oklahoma linemen found their tim- 
ing. Maryland ('oach Jim Tatum, wlto 
felt he had been out-substituted by 
Wilkinson in losing their 1954 Orange 
Bowl game, this time followed the 
Sooner lead in alternating hi.s teams, 
but it made no difference. Oklahoma, 
huddling only briefly, then sprinting lo 
position and snapping the ball with 
almost no hesitation, kept the defense 
on its heels. They also used their favor- 
ite pitchout pass, as diagrammed in 
Si’s Scouting Report, just enough to 
keep the Maryland defense from gang- 
ing up. In fact, that play set up the 
team’s first score when McDonald 
threw to Bob Burris for 19 yards. 

After it was over, Wilkinson summed 
up his happiness with a coach’s perfect 
tribute: "We played the way we have 
wanted lo play all season.” 

Maryland’s Tatum agreed: “They 
were better in every department Okla- 
homa is definitely the be.st football 
team in the country.” end 
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BOWL 


BY LEE GRIGGS 

T hk TEuniTiOMAi> BUiLDUl* of SuEjar Bowl excitement 
began the day after Christmas with the arrival of the 
Pitt squad. Over all the folderol of greetings and parties 
loomed the figure of a dark-skinned young reser\'e Pitt 
fullback from Mas.sillon, O. named Bob Grier, first N’egro 
ever to play in a Sugar Bowl football game. Made a 
cauite riltbre by the earlier racist ravings of Georgia 
Go\ ernor Marvin Gritfin, Grier came to Xew Orleans amid 
trumpetings by Pitt officials and Sugar Bowl big shots 
that he would be treated ju-st like a white boy. 

While the Georgia Tech team quartered at the <lown- 
town St. Charles Hotel, the Pitt squad forsook its Hotel 
Roosevelt headquarters to stay in dormitories on the 
Tulane campus. Georgia Tech players were given a free 
hand to do what they wanted downtown— even tour the 
French Quarter joints — but Pitt stayed in seclusion. Said 
young Bob Grier earnestly: ‘‘1 hope I don’t cause any 
trouble." As it turned out, Pitt's trouble on Sugar Bowl 
day came addres.sed to Grier in person. After Tech re- 
covered a Pitt fumble in the opening minutes of the game, 
Quarterback Wade Mitchell lofted a high pass to Knd Don 
Bllis in the end zone. Pitt's Grier, not noted for defensive 
finesse, got so inextricably tangled up with Ellis that in- 
terference was called and Georgia Tech took over on the 
Pitt one-yard line. Mitchell pushed it over two plays 
later, and a moment after that the score was 7-1}, so to 
remain for the rest of the day. Quarterback Mitchell C'tre- 
mendous defensive man"— SI, Dec. 26i added to his 
laurels by making a succes- 
sion of saving tackles, four 
of them in a row within his 
own 10-yard line, to stop a 
crunching Pitt attack. 

In general, at every cru- 
cial moment Tech was equal 
to the task. The Georgians 
forced four fumbles and re- 
covered two. They held mag- 
nificently on their one-foot 
line to stop a 79-yard drive, 
and the light but agile Tech 
line rushed Pitt pas,sers so 
wAot MITCHELL OF TECH hard wheiicver the Panthers 
threatened thereafter that 
the throws were seldom accurate. The game followed the 
classic Bobby Dodd formula, with Tech giving ground 
freely at midfield but unbeatable in the shadow of its own 
goal. It was unspectacular but a brutally brui-sing game. 

Pitt put the ball in play 71 times to only 46 for Georgia 
Tech and rolled up a fearsome statistical advantage: 19 
first downs to 10, and 313 net yards gained to 142. But as 
usual Tech had the vital point advantage when it ended. 
Dodd’s teams have a habit of doing it that way. 

After the game Coach .Johnny Michelosen of Pitt was 
"pleased’’ with his team. Bobby Dodd was “proud” of 
his. It was as it should be. ;£ n p) 


BY TEX MAULE 

B tr.MPER TO Bt'ME'ER they came, their headlights cut- 
ting through the prairie night and converging, like 
the spokes of a giant wheel, on Dallas. Thirty thousand 
were in town by Saturday, 45,000 by .Monday. From 
Wichita, Little Rock and Vicksburg, from Tulsa, Ama- 
rillo and .\lbuquerque, they drove, rode and flew. 

When Jim Swink loped out onto the Bermuda gras-s 
turf with his TCU teammates and Eagle Day pitched his 
first practice pass for Mississippi there wa.s scarcely a soul 
in the Cotton Bowl who begrudged Oklahoma and Mary- 
land to .Miami or UCLA and Michigan State to Pa.sadena. 
Swink, who scored 20 touchdowns during the sea.son, and 
Day, the South’s finest practitioner of the split-T run- 
pa.ss option, were indeed the stars of the game. But the 
key figure in Ole Miss’s upset 14 13 victory was a tall, 
gangling young man named Chuck Curtis who spent most 
of the afternoon in a Dallas hospital. 

Before the game TCU Coach Abe Martin told Curtis, 
the team’s only good pa.sser, not to attempt to run the 
opening kickoff back under any circumstances. "If you 
catch it, throw it back to Swink," Marlin said. But 
Curtis caught the opening kickoff, thought he saw day- 
light ahead, and ran anyway. Driven down under a three- 
man Mississippi tackle, Curtis was carried off with a 
bruised right shoulder and two broken ribs — and with 
him went TCU’s passing game. 

Dick Finney, a sub quarterback who had never run a 
down with the TCU first string, came in and did a fine 
job. But with Curtis gone. 
Ole M iss could afford to mass 
its defense and it was too 
tough an obstacle for even 
Swink to get around. 

The burr-headed halfback 
managi'd to race for 107 
yards in 19 carries and scored 
both of TCU's touchdowns. 
But TCU Fullback Harold 
Pollard had l)ad luck on his 
second conversion. A penal- 
ty nullified the kick which 
would have made it 14 0 
and. on a second try from 
the seven. Pollard missed. 
Day was the heart and soul of the Ole Miss attack. He 
showed he could run hut, as SI pointed out in its Cotton 
Bowl Scouting Report (SI, Dec. 26), he would much 
rather throw. During the afternoon he completed 10 of 
21 attempts for 137 yards, and two long passes set up the 
first touchdown. Fullback Paige Colhren scored from the 
two and then kicked the point. The Rebels came back 
again to win with less than 4 ' 2 rninutes left in the game. 
Day set up the touchdown late in the fourth quarter with 
a 24-yard run down the middle and sub halfback Billy 
Lott scored from the five. Cothren again kicked the point 
and Ole Miss won 14-13. T n d 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


VISITORS FROM FAR AWAY 


The two most striking* group portraits in the I'.S. last week came 
from an Arkansas reservoir where thousands of ducks heeded 
the herd instinct and a California living room where a hunter 
posed with a taxidermical herd collected over a 40-year career 



lohn BiylM 





i K. 5 



THOUSANDS OF DUCKS ijuuok safely and wntei 
southward Ilinh! on the waters of W. H. Cla.vpiior> 
Arkansas. The reservoir i.s used as a durk*r(*sl urea, 
ing is permitted in the surrounding eountrysirle. Gei 
game and fish commission estimates .lOO.flOU ducks ai 


STUFFED TROPHIES, each One representing a separate trip into the wild, 
line the Ix)s Angeles living room of John Quincy .Adams iri'jht), a great- 
great-grandson of the sixth U.S. President, Also present are Mrs. Adams, who 
accompanies her husband on his expeditions and dust.s the trophies daily, 
and Victor Morgan, who served 18 years as the Atiamses' guide in Alaska. 



iletily at the end of their 
reservoir near Weiner, 
and only limited hunt- 
nrge Purvis of the state 
e in the area at present. 
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HORSEPLAY IN PARIS 


As « man turned horgc, Haptinte nest tries 

to use his talents in an act for the circus 


To the astonishment of the circus rider, liaptiste 
keeps up u'ilh horse news by rtading "Paris Turf' 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY L. TONNAIRt^TAYt.OR 




The pepped-up liurne hreakit a kg (itid dicit in the rare 

and hifi ghn^l conies lo haunt Baptiste 


Turned into a horse through remorse, 
Baptiste finds he is useless on stud farm 


The current rage of the French stage is a new 
pantomime starring Jean-Louis Barrault. In 
the production, which is scheduled for the U.S. 
next fall, Barrault plays the part of Baptiste, 


owner of a steeplechaser which breaks a leg in a 
race and has to be destroyed. Baptiste, stricken 
with remorse, turns into a horse which has to 
undergo many trials before the happy ending. 


i'mrs later aging Baptiste is pulling a hack in front of a station when his parents find him 





EOWADD R- MURROVV OtSCUSSES HUNTINC WITH RETIRED PUBLIiHER JOHN STERLING 



STARTLED ARCHITECT Dun Hinnins is 
i'iiUKiit icuiinl niiimMitarily as smidc-nly 


WONDERFUL WORLD 


PERSON TO 
PERSON 


JIM fiNIGAN. 'tar itifii-liliT fnr the Kansas (’iiy Athlfiics, lki‘a<itn, aftrr ilu-ir wisjiiinn ai \'isiiaiititi f'athulic Church 

smilfs fnr ih>- caiiiiTainan with liis laiJfjhinn liridc, the former in Kansas City. Soon afii-r they h-fi on a Florida liom-yinooii. 




flushes pheasant. A second later he 
recovered, look aim, shot pheasant. 



PERSON TO Doa i.s theme as Murrow bends down to get duck retrieved by pointer. The 
ducks shot by Murrow were rel eased from other .side of mountain almost mile away from blinds. 


One of the mosl exciting nioincnts in the chase occurs when the sportsman catches his 
quarry. While Kdward K. Murrow and his friends went hunting at the Dutchess Valley 
(N.Y.) Club (above), other sportsmen were putting an end to their chase in church 


JOE LOUIS, former heavyweight champ, and bride, Beautician 
Uo.se Morgan, cut cake after a Christma-s wedding in New York. 



ENOS SLAUGHTER. Kansa.s City outflelder, walks down aisle 
with fifth bride, Jielen Spiker, in wedding at Cumberland, Md. 




CONVERSATION PIECE 


SUBJECT; HARVEY SCHUR 


Already a big game hunter at 15, a Scarsdale, N.Y. boy fulfills 
his fondest dream: an African safari. The result is a houseful 

by RICHARD GEHMAN 

of trophies and some unusual problems for his doting parents 


S TA.NDI.SG before a desk in hi.s New 
York garment district office, Ben- 
jamin Schur daily wages his button- 
manufacturing business with his two 
fists, a telephone in each. The button 
game is fiercely competitive, hut Schur 
enjoys it; he bellows into each phone 
all day long in high good humor. But 
when he closes his office door each aft- 
ernoon, he locks in his business. An 
hour away, in his pink stucco house 
in Scarsdale, the hard-driving button 
king becomes a fond, relaxed family 
man, albeit— in recent weeks— a slight- 
ly bewildered one. "I wonder where 
we’ll put all the trophies,” is one of 
Benjamin Schur's most frequent say- 
ings these days. 

The reference is to the heads and 
hides brought home from a two-and-a- 
half-month safari in Africa last sum- 
mer— not hy Mr. Schur himself, but by 
his son and male heir Harvey, 15, a 
student at Scarsdale High, who trav- 
eled all the 5,900 miles alone, hunted 
on the plains of Angola with profes- 
sional meat killers and returned trium- 
phantly to Scarsdale with tales of ad- 
venture that would make a small vol- 
ume by some present-day Henty. 

“That Harvey,’’ said Benjamin 
Schur affectionately, "for him, there’s 
nothing but hunting, fishing, fishing 
and hunting. The wide open spaces, the 
wider the better. You know where he is 
this afternoon? He’s in New York now, 
at a movie on Africa.” 

“It’s his life,” said Mrs. Schur, sit- 
ting on a coral-pink sofa off to one side, 
a little behind her husband. "Believe 
me, you can’t get him interested in 
anything else. All he wants to do is 
hunt and fish— and is he determined!” 


"I never killed an animal myself,” 
Benjamin Schur said, "because I never 
saw one. I'm no hunter. But Harvey, 
it must be in his blood. In 1947, when 
he’s 6 — ” 

"Seven,” said Mrs. Schur. 

"Whatever he was, a friend of mine 
and I, we took him along deer hunting 



NONHUNTING FATHER Benjamin M. 
Schur examines son’s favoriteelephant gun. 


in Sullivan County. What happens? 
We’re tired. We go back to the cabin 
and lie down. Harvey, he’s still walkin’ 
around all over the place.” 

“Don’t forget Frank Kesicke,” said 
Mrs. Schur. 

“I’m not forgetting Prank Kesicke,” 
Benjamin Schur said, inclining his head 
toward his prompter. "This Frank 
Kesicke, he’s a retired police captain; 
he’s got a farm near Rhinebeck, New 
Y ork. He’s a good friend of mine. I used 
to let Harvey go up there weekends 


by himself up ’til he w’as about 11- 
Frank taught him to shoot, handle 
guns, take care of himself, like, out in 
the woods. He said to me, 'Ben, the 
kid’s got a natural marksman's eye.’ I 
said, ’How much does that mean he'.s 
got in the bank?’ ” Benjamin Schur 
winked and lighted one of the Portu- 
guese cigars Harvey had brought him 
from Angola. "When he was 11—” 

"Twelve.” 

"Twelve, then. We let him go up 
to a camp in Maine deer hunting on 
his Thanksgiving vacation off from 
school. 

"So he got his first deer up there. 
You never saw such a proud kid.” 

Mrs. Schur remarked that she had 
been worried about the trip. 

"Worried,” said her husband. ”1 
said, ‘What’s to worry about? He's 
going to make his bar mitzvah, isn’t 
he? He’s coming into manhood. Rita,’ 
I said, ‘don’t worry. Let him go.’ ” 

“As soon as he was back with the 
deer," said Benjamin Schur, “he got 
the Kodiak bear bug.” 

"It was the magazines,” his wife 
interjected. 

“The magazines,” the father agreed. 
“He saw an ad, and he started pester- 
ing me to let him go up to Kodiak 
Island. I thought, why shouldn’t he 
have the fun? I worked hard when I 
was a kid. 

“So he went all the way up to Terror 
Bay, by himself. When they saw he 
was a boy, they didn’t want him to go 
out. But they saw the way he handled 
a gun, and they said O.K.” 

"Also,” said the mother, attempting 
an impersonal observation which did 
continued on page 51 


HARVEY SCHUR ON SAFARI FOSES WITH THE HEAD OF A )««-POUNO WARTHOC HE HILLED ^ 
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A cool, v*ntilat«d >he« for 
Polm Booth or Palm Spring*. 
Nylon Moih on 
Softoo, Alto 


Crosby Squares 


fit January weather . . . no 
matter where you are or 
what the occasion 


Loop ago, C.ros\iy S<juare cratxsnien 
painstakingly adapted a sturdy, rom- 
fortable Scnllisli brogaii. designed for 
walking on the moors, into an .\merican 
for a similar purpose, It was tiie 
first in a succession of famous Crosby 
Sijuare shoes, designeil witli distinc- 
tion, for an occasion. 

At no lime in ibe tpialily bislory 
of Crosby Square, Uas its {ndicv «f 
’’shoes for the occasion” I>een more 
apt than the present day. Today, with 
air travel shrinking the globe so that 
a man’s working day may take him t(» 
the American tropics for luncheon, 
and back to Manhattan’s skyscrapers 
for dinner — his shw wardroltc must 



necessarily include fashions, not only 
for alt occasions, but for all types of 
weather, as well. 




And so the compact selection on - . 

ihesc pages — suitable for wear ffromyw 
the famed watering places of the south 
to the business offices ami winter re- 
sorts in the north— Crosby Sifuare 
keeps you in step — fashion-wise. For 
Crosby Stjuare is a step ahead of the 
times in recognizing iliat one man's 
June is another man's January. And, 
contrary to Kipling's «fl-quote<l state- 
ment, the twain do meet in this day 
aniF'agc. 

Sunsliine or snowflakes, June or 
January — there's a Crosby S((uare for 
you. In fine stores and shops every- 
where. For the name of your 
dealer, write the House of Crosby 
S<|uare. Division of Mid-Slate.s Shoo 
Cuim»any. Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 

Fruxt giO.V5 to $15.95. 


. Jutt lik* Ood'i? — of courtol 
For Crotby Squero'i Men of 
Tomorrow what <ou1d be 
mere fitting than Croiby 
Squore Juniort — and in 
ell of fether'i itylet.Sizet 
3 to 9, for boyi ond 
big beyt. $7.95 to $9.9S. 



For drama offer dork In north- 
ern elimet, choote thit Monk 
pattern tlip-on. Chrome 
team work. Removable 
tassel. A tooth of con- 
servotlva elftOonte 


Lake Plotid or Sun Valley— for 
snow-time's leisure hours, the 
Crosby Square Milano. Subtly 
influeneod by the Italian 
trend a smooth, soft, 
moctasin-iype.easuol slip- 
on. Also Town Brown 
ond Cherry Tone. 


SPORT 
IN ART 



cPersian 


cPolo 


Polo originated long ago in the royal courts of the 
Orient. .\s far hack a.s the fifth century B.C. the kings 
of ancient Iran played it, and Persian art ha.s recorded 
its old and honorable history through the centuries. 
In this decorative and colorful Ifilh century minia- 
ture a prince and his friends engage in lively contest 
on a field marked with blue goal posts while musicians 
on a nearby hill lend a gala air to the sporting scene. 




FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C— Clear water: SH— slightly 
high; FG— fishing good. FF— 
fishing fair. FP-'fishing poor; 
OG -outlook good: OF— outlook 
fair. OVG outlook very good 


• LUCFtSH: l.oi'l8lA\A; They'rr iiwiirming 
nround Ihc oit riRx r>IT (irund lull*, jind (IY<; 
thruueh Junuury. 

KLOKiiiA: [flues in t- ii> 2-|iuiind rUss un- atiun- 
danl in (liilf off Sarasoln and arr f«‘(-dinK«’nthu- 
siastii'ully on No. 2 stxions trolled at m<‘<liiim 
speed; <l<: ihrouifh next week. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: CAl.lroitMA; North 
rnu.stul KlreiiinK liiith and inudd.v Init dropping 
and should he fishuMt- l»y Jiin. lo e.xrepi for 
Kel, lower Klatnulh, Trinity amt Uumlan rivers 
which may he out until SC I’Vh. 2 a. OP O for 
upper Klumath. (lualaia. (larciit and upper 
Sacramento by Jun. 1(1 if no major storms 
meanwhile. ITO.OOi) a<lult HtwIlieiKi lost at 
rediir {'reek Station in Mendocinti C'<iunty 
through (locdl action, hut spy says no perma- 
nent damage to spawning grounds exceiii in 
Trinity Itiver watershed. 

UKKiiiiv: coastal streunm fall, sieelhcuding 

improves, thanks to cold weather that pre- 
ventef! fjusi runolfs id tiiosl major sirenms 
along coa-st, OF <1 for Neliaicm. Trask. Wilson 
and Ncstucca in nonh section; Sixes. Klk. Illi- 
nois and Chelco in south. Itoguc Uiver still 
high hut fulling and clearing, may have good 
fi.shing now. Smaller streams along c-oust stiff 
with fish, and light-tackle angh-rs having held 
day wit h fly rod.s and single eggs. In general Ot 1. 
hut ground is saturated at press time, and one 
mure hig storm could foul u[i llshitig in all 
cou.sIhI streams. 

wa.s»ii,\(:t«\; folil weather all lust wis-k 
brought most streiinis to fixhahle .•onilmon ami 
0\<I if no rains in U»t few davs, lii-st het.s ate 
(irays. itpiier Cowhtx near Vackwond. (Jui- 
nault. Skagit, (ireen arouml Fluniing (ieyser 
and I’uyulhip rivers, he.st reeent (ish were 22- 
i>uun<ler from (Jrisn River, in.poumler from 
llumplulipst eherry hohlH*rs. nw anti hot-rod 
spoons are favtjreti lures, ami OVt;. weather 
uermitting, iTop-aecrei hotspot; hole in mirth 
fork of Nooksaek River, 1 Kth mile <lown- 
stream from Kemlai: liateliery.i 
IllMTtSII fol. I'MIllA-. Shiirii ihiiw pisl lieffire 
Christmas raised ami roiled smaller streams hut 
colder weather has restored mint of them i<i 
fine fishing condition. Rest hots are Qualicuins. 
Cowichan and Vediiar rivers, and tXl \(1 in 
general through next fortnight. 

PERCH: PUORIRA; Crappie is|iei'kled perch 
hu.xleil nut all over central Florida lust w-eek, 
and limits are the rule in Lake I'amLsoffkee 
(near Kushnell> and Little Harris (at lioweyi. 
N'KW YOKK: Ffi through 4 to o inches of ice on 
Luke <'hautHU<(Un. especially off \’ictoria and 
Chautiiuiiun. and 0(; if cold continues. 

STRIPED BASS: SOI'TII CAIIin.lVA- Trollorl 
hucklaite and deep-running wohhiers producing 
well in front of Santee Dam on u(iper Sanli’e- 
Cooper l.aikes: cut shad on hotlom and deep- 
fished neeiilcfish continue to prtiduce stripers 
averaging 10 poumU from tower lake and the 
diversion canal; OF. 

rAl.IFOKNiA ; No perinuneni fiood ilamage to 
Della fishery, says spy. hut OF through Jan. to. 
NEW JEK.sKY; SC Dec. 31 after liest striper 
season in many years, a-s fish move into win- 
tering ground.s in MuIJica. Toms and (Jreal Kgg 
Harbor rivers. Kurni-gat Ray ami other waters 
where they are now proli»cte<l against netting 
and snatching; SO .March 1. 

PICKEREL-. Pl-tminA; State's Oame and 
Fresh Water Fish f'limmis-sion trying to popu- 
larir.e th<' eiustern chain pickerel so that ba-ss 
anglers can diversify; the species is common in 
many lakes and rivers where w«s-d beds pro- 
vi<le food and shelter. 



IT SMELLS GRAND 


IT PACKS RIGHT 



AND IT PACKS SO NEAT 
IT RATES A BOW 

y^y 


IT 9 /V\OK£S SWEET 


IT cant BITE! 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S 
BLEWD OP CHOICE KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS IS EXTRA - AGED TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. 



(FREE! 


2ii-PAG6 BOOKLET 
ON PIPE CARE 
UUST WRITE TO; 
SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. 
0EPT.AA6 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MAGNET 

Each week I trutige faithfully down 
to the corner drug store for a very 
distinguished, exceptional magazine 
-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

What makes me walk this long, 
hard mile? Maybe it is just the mag- 
net of sport that draws so many people 
t<? SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Leonard Kratzer 
Beverly Hills. Calif. 


j Wanted 

I MAN OVER 45 

I With Us, Top Men Can 

I MAKE $50,000.00 

X In The Next Five Years 

Z II you sr« 0 mrddl«-aged mon wtiohoi raechod Hi« 
Z "(filing" on yevr forningt gnd now wont to malit 




Freddy Phantom brings out 
his 1956 fishing rods 

the genial >-|Mii>k you nee here is none nthcr 
than Frcilily I’liuiil«m. the happy fisherman 
of FiixsroM FRiiiifCTS. 

Frcihh i' -hiiwn here with a hiimllc "i 
the iiio'-t hami'omc fishing rods you ever »aw 
his new I'hanlnms. 

This year, you'll find ihe new Fhatit>im» 
more roliirfiil. lighter in aclioii than ever he- 
fore, .^ni) there'* a ho«i r.f r,ii|s to choose 
fnon tioih solid ami tubular Fiherslas. 

Is archcry oiii- of your smirts.’’ Freddy 
has a new line of archery bows of hand 
crulir.l Fibcrahi*. 

N' rilc today for a free cuialog of the 
new I’haiitom*. Wril* to Frtddy Phantom, 
PHANTOM PRODUCTS. INC., 1 900 Control $lr*dt, 
Kontot City 8. Miiteuri. 
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"W^OrsT’T BE! 


Mumorl«t Smith, a lover of baseball records, collects 


T f{K BOYS who compile the record 
books for the baseball season of 
1955 have just about done their work 
(sec ftoj-). Already there have been a 
few more complaints from people who 
believe that the business of statistics 
in baseball is being overdone — that 
the radiant beauty of the game is being 
obliterated by a tidal wave of digits 
and decimal points. 

I take a somew'hat opposite view 


and charge that the statistics are not 
complete— that they don’t give u.s an 
accurate summary of the baseball sea- 
son. Many times during the past sum- 
mer I have personally observed new 
records established, or f have heard 
about them, and I know they will not 
be included among the official statis- 
tics. Certain spectators as well a.s cer- 
tain players turned in performances 
worthy of historical recognition, and 


to me they are fully as important as 
the switch-hitter who got the most 
singles off left-handed pitchers in the 
three middle innings of an American 
League game while having his wrist 
taped. 

Following are a few of these record- 
shattering performance.s: 

Ed oier, Chicago pitcher. With no- 
body out in the top of the first inning, 
Ofer walked the first two men to face 
him. His catcher, Kars Eakin, called 
time and trotted to the mound. Eakin 
began to talk soothingly to the pitch- 
er. intent upon steadying him. But 
Ofer interrupted him, saying. “Listen. 
You git on back behime the plate and 
mine yer own dam business. You do 
the ketchin’ and I'll do the pitchin’.’’ 

Benjamin Baratow. Washington fan. He 
wa.s .seated in the lower stands off first 
ba-se when a high foul ball came arch- 
ing downward. All around him men 
and boys shrieked and leaped in the 
air and tore each other’s clothing. Mr. 
Barstow sat with arms folded, staring 
straight ahead. Amid all the banging 
and scrambling and screeching he was 
heard to say: “Who wants a dern 
baseball?” 

Virsii Brinks. Umpire. He was back of 
the plate in a Cleveland game when 
Gig Werly came to bat. The count 
went to ;1 and 2. On the next pitch 
Werly didn’t move and Brinks called 
“Strike three!” Werly immediately 
began kicking the dirt, lieating the 
ground with his hat and utter- 
ing swear words. Whereupon Umpire 
Brinks said: “O.K., O.K. Keep your 
shirt on. If you thought it was a ball, 
it was a ball. Go on and take your 
base.” 

Jack Cochise, Pittsburgh outfielder. In 
the clubhouse before a game with Cin- 
cinnati he quietly removed the in- 
signia PIRATES from the front of 
his uniform shirt and played three 
and a half innings before anyone no- 
ticed the di.scrppancy. When his man- 
ager demanded an explanation, Co- 
chise said: “I druther not be identified 
with this club.” 


AWARDS OF THE YEAR 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYER, AL 

Yogi Berra 

BWAA poll* 

MOST VALUABLE PLAYER. NL 

Roy Campanella 

6WAA poll 

ROOKIE OF THE YEAR, AL 

Herb Score 

Sporting News poll and BWAA poll 

ROOKIE OF THE YEAR, NL 

Bill Virdon 

Sporting News poll and BWAA poll 

SOPHOMORE OF THE YEAR. AL 

Al Kaltne 

A.P. poll of 8WAA 

SOPHOMORE Of THE YEAR. NL 

Ernie Banks 

A.P, pofi of BWAA 

MANAGER OF THE YEAR, AL 

Mike Higgins 

A.P. poll of BWAA 

MANAGER OF THE YEAR, NL 

Walter Alston 

A.P. poll of BWAA 

OUTSTANDING PLAYER. AL 

Al Kaline 

Sporting News poll 

OUTSTANDING PLAYER. NL 

Duke Snider 

Sporting News poll 

OUTSTANDING PITCHER. AL 

Whitey Ford 

Sporting News poll 

OUTSTANDING PITCHER. NL 

Robin Roberts 

Sporting News poll 

COMEBACK OF THE YEAR 

Roy Campanella 

A.P. poll of BWAA 

MAN OF THE YEAR 

Johnny Podres 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED award 


PERFORMANCES OF THE 

YEAR 

SLUflGER OF THE YEAR 

Willie Mays 

BATTING CHAMPION 

Al Kaline 

HOME RUN CHAMPION 

Willie Mays 

RUNS-BATTEO-IN CHAMPION 

Duke Snider 

PINCH-HITTER OF THE YEAR 

Elmer Valo 

GRAND SLAM HOME RUN CHAMPION 

Ernie Banks 

LOWEST EARNED RUN AVERAGE 

Billy Pierce 

LEADING STRIKEOUT PITCHER 

Herb Score 

LEADING PERCENTAGE PITCHER 

Don Newcembe 


■ BASEBALL WRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


THE CREAM OF 19SS’* performances, the bona fide achievements above are 
only the beginning of some statistician.s' lists which are carried to absurd lengths. 
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|H 'CD^Ri- Cr C^' I " I 

some memorable performances you may have missed 


Cecil Dugdaic of Eni^land. Visiting in 
New York he was escorted to a ball 
game l)y a sportswriter who envisioned 
a hilarious account of the English- 
man’s reaction. In the first inning Mr. 
Dugdale said nothing until Rosen hit 
a grouiul ball to short. Then the Brit- 
isher spoke: "That would have been 
a sure double-play ball if the Scooter 
had been playing two and a half feet 
to his right.” 

Fog Burbitt, Milwaukee relief pitcher. 
He refused throughout the .season ever 
to warm up in the hull pen, contend- 
ing stubbornly that “it wears out my 
strength.” 

Patsy vaccaroni, New York fan. He 

attended a game between the (liants 
and the Cardinals in which Jim Hearn 
was the Giant pitcher. In the lop of 
the first inning Hearn’s first pitch was 
hit to third base and the runner was 
thrown out. E.vclaimed Mr. Vaccaroni: 
"Shees! Hearn’s got a no-hitter goin’ !” 

Bud Hayden, first basemai). Walking 
through the lobby of a hotel in {’leve- 
land, he spied a hairpin lying in full 
view on the carpet. Instead of leaping 
for it, he simply turned to his compan- 
ion and said: "Ain’t women slovenly?” 

Fig McKnight, Center fielder. He called 
time and ran all the way into the «iug- 
out- The T\’ announcer sai<l he was 
after his sunglas.ses. It developed later, 
however, that he had come in to com- 
plain to his manager as follows: "They's 
too much peat moss in that turf out 
yonder.” 

Vincent PoppeHy, Brooklyn fan. When 
one of the Brooklyn players was 
knocked unconscious sliding home, he 
was the only person among the 18,585 
spectators who refused to commiserate 
with the fallen Dodger, saying: “He 
ast to play baseball, didnee?” 

Posey Bunsen, Outfielder. He refu.sed 
to go to bat without wearing his wrist- 
watch, claiming that whenever he took 
it off “it throws me off balance.” 

Donald Weatherwaa, St. Louis fan. He 
was hit on the head by a home-run 
ball from the bat of Stan Musial. 
When he regained consciousness the 


club management offered to give him 
the ball that struck him. autographed 
by Musial. He declined the honor, say- 
ing: "N’o thanks. I'd prefer to ha\-e it 
autographed by William P'aulkner.” 

Porky Susskind, shortstop. He Consis- 
tently encouraged his teammates by 
slapping them on the shoulder instead 
of on the posterior. .Asked by reporters 
why he didn't jjat lower, the way every- 
one else did. he said, somewhat archly: 
"They won’t leave me do it to ladies 
on the train so I’ll be danged if I'll do 
it on the field.” 


Those are but a few e.xamples of 
what I have in mind. Are such sterling 
performances to go unrecorded? I pro- 
pose that in the future the annual 
record book carry a fat appendi.x set- 
ting forth all these special achieve- 
ments in ba.seball, achievements which 
are beyond the province of the cool- 
blooded statisticians. They should be 
passed along to posterity, so that 
posterity won’t grow up believing 
that our national pastime was noth- 
ing more than a great big wonder- 
ful game of arithmetic. 
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BASKETBALL 


THE TOURNAMENTS 
AND THE MAN WHO 


Not all the best college basketball players or teams were 
at Madison Square (harden. Rut the Holiday Festival had 
one thing no other tournament could claim: Bill Russell 

by ROY TERRELL 

PHOUXJKAPHS BY HY PESKIN 


Posi^ihli/ Ihe tnosi im]>ortanl fiindainental in the trfl?nm <7 of a 
bo^kethall team in in gonl mhooling, fur the winning of a gnme 
dependm on this, (ioal shooting is to basketball what putt- 
ing is to yo//.— Adolph Rupp, CHAMPIONSHIP Baskktball 

V lRTi'ALLY NO ONE with even the most rudimentary knowledge 
of the game of basketball is prepared to argue this point with 
Kentucky’s Coach Rupp. Basketball is a shooting game and the 
requirement for victory is an ability to shoot more goals and score 
more points than the other team. Yet for almost a year college bas- 
ketball has been dominated as never before by a man who, basi- 
cally, cannot shoot. His name is Bill Ru.ssell and if he ever learns 
to hit the basket someone is going to have to revise the rules. 

From the moment, as an almost unknown junior, Rus.sell began 
to lead the University of San Franci.sco into national prominence 
last .sea.son, people have been writing and talking about this amaz- 
ing string bean and his phenomenal feats. From the West Coast the 
word filtered across the mountains early last year that here was a 
basketball “find,” one of the real giants of the game; by March, 
when the Dons beat Tom Gola and La Salle for the NCAA cham- 
pionship at Kansas City, Bill Ru.ssell was accepted nearly every- 
where as the best college basketball player in the nation. 

There remained, however, a hard core of nonbelievers: or, if not 
nonbelievers, at lea.st a group willing to be convinced but deter- 
mined to first see with their own eyes and then pass judgment for 
themselves: the aficionados of Madison Square (Jarden who, through 
the years, have watched men like Luisetti and Mikan and Cousy and 
Macauley and Gola perform their magic and are seldom convinced 
by mere words alone. So last wwk, as Coach Phil WoolfXTt of San 
Francisco brought the nation's Xo. 1 team — and Xo. 1 player —into 
New York for the annual Holiday f'estival Tournament, the crowds 
packed the big sports arena from the .sidelines to the ceiling (once 

continued on next page 


A UPSTRETCHED HAND of Bill Ru.ssell is wall of flesh 
'that stop.s shot of great Tom Hein.sohn of Holy [Cross. 



WIL.D SHOT of teammate i.s grabbed by Rus- 
.sell ami rammed down into basket for two points. 
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THE TOURNAMENTS . . . 

cotiliniied from fHipe S9 


equaling the maximum attendance fig- 
ure of 18.500) to see for themselves. 

At first they greeted Hussell with a 
stubborn silence. Then, when he failed 
to shoot like a Carl Braun or dribble 
like a Bob Cousy or feed like a Dick 
McGuire, their silence changed to hoots 
and jeers for this big shuffling man 
who was so evidently not the complete 
basketball player. On offense he ambled 
lazily to a spot near the free-throw 
lane, almost reluctantly took passes 
from his teammates and quickly shov- 
eled the ball away to someone else. 
And finally, when his guard strayed 
away to ponder from a distance the 
incongruity of this All-.\merica who 
wmildn’t shoot. Russell did begin to 
shoot from a distance of a dozen feet — 
and missed badly, not once, not twice, 
but three straight times, easy little 
shots that any good basketball player 
could sink with his eyes shut tight. 
What then, asked the crowd, C(Jh he do? 

Russellshowedthem— andconvinced 
them there are other skills to the game 
of basketball than dribbling or passing 
or even shooting. As the tournament 
progressed and San Francisco moved 
steadily ahead into the finals, the looks 
of doubt and derision changed into 
looks of incredulity and awe. For the 
things which Russell can do he does 
superlatively well, perhap.s better 
than anyone in college basketball has 
ever done them before. .\11 the words 
they had read had not really prejjared 
the crowd for Bill Hu.sscll. 

Physically he is 6 feet 10 inches tall, 
has such amazing spring that he high 
Jumps over 6 feet 7 without undue ex- 
ertion (or soars so high after a rebound 
his head is above the basket i and has 
the speed to run the quarter-mile in 
49.6 seconds (or cover a court like a 
late-evening shadow t. His arms are 
tremendously long, even for a man of 
such height, and attached thereto are 
hands which curl around a basketl)all 
rather as a small boy grasps a large 
apple. Moreover, he has the reactions 
of a featherweiglit fighter— quickness 
and timing — and great competitive 
spirit beneath an almost phlegmatic 
exterior. 

But these are only words, too, and 
to the basketball fan who must see for 
himself they mean next to nothing. 
What the Garden crowds saw was a 
player who could drop off his man on 
one side of the court, take two im- 
mense strides and shoot into the air 
like a rocket to block a shot thrown 
up by an opposing forward flashing in 
unguarded from the opposite side of 


the court. They saw a player who 
could come down with 62 rebounds 
against magnificent athletes like 6- 
foot 7-inch Tom Heinsohn of Holy 
Cross and 6-foot 5-inch Willie Naulls 
of UCLA. A player who went up, time 
and again, to pluck a wild shot by a 
teammate from the backboard and 
cram it down through the basket while 
friend and foe alike watched helples.sly 
far below. A player who (although he 
couldn’t hit Irom outside) was deadly 
on soft little hook shots right under 
the basket; who made it the height 
of absurditj' for an opponent to try 
to pass through the middle area he was 
guarding; who batted so many seem- 
ingly sure shots away from the basket 
it was discouraging (and psychologi- 
cally unnerving) to anyone with his 
hand on the ball and a goal-shooting 
gleam in his eye. 

Without Russell, San Francisco's 33- 
gamp \ictory streak would never have 
survived the first round of the Gar- 
den tournament. The Dons trailed La 
Salle until the big fellow began to 
wage a one-man war under the basket, 
finally emerging with 22 rebounds, 26 
points and a tisitul of blocked shots to 
his credit. San Francisco won 79-62. 
Against Holy Cross in the semifinals 
Russell outplayed Heinsohn in one of 
the stirring man-to-man duels of Gar- 
den basketball history. In the opener 
against Syracuse, Heinsohn had scored 
36 points; Russell stopped him with 12 
(all on long. shots from outside), scored 
24 him.self. had 22 rebounds and batted 
away half a dozen shots. San Francisco 
won 67-51. 

In the finals, a backyard California 
brawl transported 3,000 miles for the 
occasion, his teammates virtually gave 
Russell a night off in appreciation of 
earlier efforts in their behalf. K. C. 
Jones and the rest of the San Francisco 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 

0/ the Anoriiited I'ttte utiltTt’ imII) 


Tcatm ii(iindinK« this Mii-k vitirs 

in pBr<>nihHw>« : 

Points 

1— Son Francisco (113) 1,4S1 

2 — North Carolina Stata (22) I.ICS 

3— Dayton (14) 1,0<7 

4— Vanderbilt S34 

5— North Carolina Sfi4 

S — Kentucky 434 

7— George Washington 416 

8 — Iowa State 31$ 

9— Illinois 262 

10— Ohio State 260 


RfSSKKS-tM’; ll. Duko 212; 12. Mim- 
pbis Sl«l<> <4l 2U1; l;i. Indiana ISX; 14, Huly 
Cruea 173; 13, TuUh 166. 


lineup ran rings around UCL.A. out- 
shot the Bruins, outrebounded them, 
forced them into errors with a defen.se 
so tight it wa-s frustrating and won by 
70-53. Russell, under no pressure to 
come through with another big per- 
formance, took things easy. Even so he 
seized 18 rebounds, scored 17 points 
and earned an overwhelming vote as 
the tournament’s outstanding player 
over such competition as Heinsohn, 
Naulls and Duijuesne’s Sihugo Green, 
an All-America who tied the tourna- 
ment record with 39 points against 
Fordham. 

The Garden tournament wa.s really 
Bill Russell's show. 

Dixie Classic. Raleigh, N.C., is the 
hub of an area which natives believe 
to be the most formidable basketball 
locality in the world. Last week, to 
prove it, they sent out North Carolina 
State. North Carolina, Duke and Wake 
Forest, all located within a 15-mile 
radius, to challenge four outsiders in 
the seventh annual Dixie Cla.s.sic. State 
(ranked No. 3 nationally) was unbeat- 
en; so were North Carolina (No. 4 ' and 
Duke (No. 8). The first round gave 
North Carolinians immediate joy: the 
invaders from Villanova, Minnesota, 
Oregon State and Wyoming all lost. 
Then North Carolina came from 16 
points behind to defeat Duke in one 
semifinal 74-64 and State beat Wake 
Forest 70-58 in the other. In the final, 
a match which the Southland has been 
looking forward to all year. North 
Carolina State beat North Carolina 
82-60 and won its sixth Dixie Classic 
championship. Lennie Rosenblutli of 
North Carolina, who scored 35 point.s 
in the opener against Villanova, wound 
up with 73 in three games for the 
tournament’s high-scoring prize. But 
Ron Shavlik, Slate’s All-America can- 
didate, scored 50 and rebounded mag- 
nificently to win the most-valuable- 
player award. 

Sugar Bowl. Just to make a fourth 
— and because Notre Dame had won 
the tournament last year and really 
couldn’t he ignored — the Sugar Bowl 
invited the supposedly weak Irish to 
round out a field including .strong Utah, 
Alabama and Marciuette. But the tour- 
nament’s soft touch turned out to be 
otherwise and Notre Dame wound up 
champion again. The Irish startled six- 
point favorite .\labama in the first 
round with an 86-80 victory. Big Lloyd 
Aubrey scored 35 points for .Notre 
Dame and his teammate John Smyth 
threw in 21. Meanwhile Utah was beat- 
ing Marquette 89-84 and setting a tour- 
nament scoring record on the way. But 
the next night the Utes lost their .\ll- 
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America candidate, Art Bunte, on fouls 
after a few minutes of the second half 
and went down before N'otre Dame 
70 65 in the finals. Smyth scored 27 
points this time and was named the 
most valuable player. 

Motor City. There was no collap.se of 
form at Detroit. Terrible Terry Tebbs, 
Brigham Young’s 5-foot-8 guard, 
scored a record ^16 points as the Cou- 
gars beat Toledo 89-70 in the opener, 
and added .‘U more in the ftnal.s when 
Brigham Young beat Detroit 99 77. 
Orange Bowl. West Virginia came up 
with a new formula (more team play 
and le.ss dependence on the individual 
brilliance of high-scoring Hot Rod 
Hundley I and ran off with the tourna- 
ment. The .Southern Conference in- 
vaders beat .Miami in the finals 88 78 
after disposing of Florida State and 
Columbia along the way. Hundley was 
held to 17 points in the three games 
and had to take a back seat to both 
('het Forte. Columbia's great little 
guard, and sharpshooting Dick .Miani 
of Miami. Miani scored 25, 3.5 and 22 
points for tournament scoring honors; 
Forte, who had game totals of 30, 34 
and 14 to comp/ement his s/ick ffoor 
work, was named most valuable player. 
Southwest Conference. This year'.s 
tournament at Houston was notable 
for three things: Rice lost its undefeat- 
ed record: the Southwest Conference 
proved it could indwcl |)lay more-than- 
adeijuate basketball by inviting in a 
good outsider and then belaboring the 
guest not once liut twice; and Temf>le 
Tucker, (he fi-foot-lO Rice sophomore, 
proved to he just as gtiod as they said. 
The 76 73 SMC overtime victory over 
Rice for the champion.ship wasn’t too 
much of a surprise despite Rice’s 10 0 
record: the two teams have been rated 
ai)out pcjual all .season. Southern C'ali- 
fornia, the lone outsider in the affair, 
beat Baylor 72 59 in first-round action 
hut then lost to SMU 70-64 in the 
semifinals and to Te.%a.s 71-63 in a 
third-place game. Tucker scored a to- 
tal of 102 points, including 43 la rec- 
ord i aguinst Texas .\&M. 

Big Seven. Iowa St^te and .5-fool-lO 
Gary Thompson raced through the 
massed opposition at Kansas City like 
a cyclone through a wheatfield, wind- 
ing up with a 67- 56 victory over Kan- 
sas in the championship game. Thomp- 
son, an outstanding playmaker and a 
great clutch shooter, scored 60 points 
and was named the tournament's most 
valuable player. Close.st shave for the 
winners was a 55-52 victory over Col- 
orado in the semifinals when Thomp- 
son had to get hot in a hurry to eke 
out a victory. end 


MAJOR COLLEGE TOURNAMENTS 


AI.I-COLLECC (Ofclihem* Cllr) 

ChamiHonv Tulsa 

Oulstandini; |ilay<T: .lunior Horn. TuUa 
Champinnship roureh 
OklNKoma .\i.M B-t Ti’xbr Twh 47 
Oklahoma t'ity 7l Penn 62 
Sfflltle74 Loyola iN.O.- 70 
Tulsa BO Idaho Slato .S!) 

Oklahoma City 4S Oklahoma A&M 47 
Tulsa (is Srattk- 0(i 
OkUhomaA&M Sea'tWr>2 iltrilplac^-i 
Tulsa (i.i -Oklahoma City .'is (final 
('onsolation round: 

Idaho Stale S7 — Ijoyola 6.') 

IVnn 60 -Tt‘xa.s Terh •>« 

L«»y'jla 70 -Texa-s Tech 6:j (7th plaici 
Irlahu State h4 I’l-nn TH (.Mh plam 


ORANGE BOWL •each. Fli.) 

Champion; West Virginia 
Outstunding player :('hcl Forte, Columbia 
('hampionship round: 

.Miami »2 Yale -Ml 
Tulane SO .NYC 72 
Columhia 7(t Santa Clara 714 
West Virginia 7« h'lorida State 6ft 
.Miami S6- Tulane 7.7 
West VirKinia 70 Columbia 60 
Columbia 64 Tulane 61 l3rd placet 
Weal Virtfinia H3 Miami 78 (final) 
Con.solation round: 

Yale 71 - NYC 70 
Santa Clara 61 Florida Slate oft 
Florida State 85— NYC 83 i7th place) 
Vale 86 Santa Clara 67 (.7th placet 


Champion: Iowa Slate 

OutstanilinK player; tlary Tbomvmim, 

Iowa St. 

Championship round: 

Colorado 88 -Oklahoma 65 
Iowa .Slate 7ft - Kansas .State 71 
Kansas 7.7— ('ornell .78 
.Mis.sr>uri 71 -Nebraska 66 
I((wa State 5.7 Colorado 52 
Kansas 73 .Mis.soiiri .76 
Mis,Houri 82 -Colorado 7ft t3rd place- 
Iowa State 67 - Kansas 76 (final' 
Consolation round: 

Kansa.s State 86 Oklahoma i>l 
Nebraska 70 - Cornell 6!i 
Oklahoma 71 Cornell 68 (7th place) 
Kansa.s State 7ft — .Nebraska .71 (.7th place i 
OlXIt CLASSIC (RAlvign. N.C.) 

Champion: North ('urollnu Slate 
OutstanilinK player; Hon Shavlik. N.(’. 
State 

('humi)ionship round: 

Duke 71- Wyoming .74 
North Carotiiiii 86 Villanova tl3 
N. C. Stale .79 OrcKi.n St. r>l 
Wake Forest 87 .Minnesota 83 
North Carolina 7i Duke 64 
N. C. .Stale 70- — W'ake Forest .78 
Duke ID Wake Forest 52 (llrd plaeei 
N. State .82 .No. Carolina 60 tlinal' 
('onsolation round; 

WyominK 69 Villanova 68 
.\Iinnes<ita 64 — Oregon State 60 
\’illanova 68— Ore. State 63 i7lh plaeei 
.Minnesolu 70 Wyomiiftt 66 I'jth place 

GATOR BOWL ( Jachken'UU) 

Champion: ('lemson 

Out-Standing idayer: Vince Yockel. Clem- 

Clemson 100 Louisiana State ft5 
South Carolina 8.7 — (IcorKia 08 
Louisiana St. ftl — (»iM>rKiu 86 (3rd pWei 
Clemson 91 -South Carolina 87 (final' 
HOLIDAY FESTIVAL (No York) 
Champion: .San Francisco 
OutstandinK player; Bill Ku.tsell, CSF 
Chainjiionship round: 

Holy Cros.s 87 .Syracuse 71 

.San Francisco 7ft La Salle 62 

rcL.A ft;i St. Johns 86 

I>u<iuesne 7,3 — Forilham 70 

San Francisco 67 Holy Cross 51 

CCLA 72 Duquesne 57 

Holy Cross 61 Duquesne 57 i3rd idace- 

San Francisco 70 -l'(’LA 5.3 {final' 

Con.solation rouml: 

I.B Salle 75 -Syracuse 72 
St. Johns ft7 Fordham 8.7 
Syracuse 7ft- Fordham 6! iTlh place 
La Salle 85 St. Johns 76 iTuh placei 
(MOTOR CITY CLASSIC (Dalrolt) 
Champion: HriKham Vouns 
OutstanilinK player; Terry Tebbs, HYC 
HriKham Young 8ft -Toledo 7ii 
Detroit ftl - Penn State 58 
Penn State 78 —Toledo 66 (3rd place' 
Brigham Young ftft Detroit 77 (final' 


RICHMOND INVITATIONAL (Richmand) 

(Champion: Cincinnati 

Outstaniling player; Dick (iiiines. S. Hall 

Championship round: 

('incinnati ft3— Virginia 6ft 
Kichmond ftH— .-Xrmy 8 J 
Seion Hall 61 Virginia Twh 60 
Wm. & Mary 100 Rhode Island 96 
Cincinnati 82- Seion Hall 8l 
Richmond 72 Wm. & .Mary 60 
S. HhU 80- Wm. & Mary 55 (3rd plwce) 
(3ncinmiii8ft Richmond fil> (final) 
Consolation round : 

.-\rmy ftft Rhode Island 7 1 
Virginia 103 Virginia Tisdi 85 
Virginia Tech 80 • RIP .7!) (7th plaee) 
Virginia 86 - .Army 71 (.7th place ' 

SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE (Houtlen) 

Champion: Southern .Methodist 
t )utstanding player; Temple Tiick(*r, Rice 
('hampionship round ; 

Rice lit) Texas .\&M8l 

So, (’ulifornia 72 Baylor 5ft 

So. Methodist 67 .Arkansas 62 

Texa.s 66- Texas ChrLstian 60 

Rice 80 Texas 72 

So. .Methodist 70 So, California 64 

Texas 71 So. California 63 i3ril place) 

So. -Methodist 76 Hic<' 73 (final 

Consolation round: 

Baylor 67 .-Arkansas (13 
Texas (’hrwtian 67 Te\a.s .\iiM .7ft 
Arkansas 80 Texas A&M (7th plaeei 
Baylor 62 Tex. Christian Ift (oili place) 

SUGAR BOWL (New Orleant) 

Chamjiion: .Notre Dame 

Oulsianding player: John .Smyth, Nutrc 

Dame 

Notre Dame 86 .Alabama Ml 

Ptah Sft Marquette 8l 

Alabama 77 - Marquette 75 >,310 place) 

Notre Dame 70- Piali 6.7 ifinali 

WINTER INVITATIONAL (CbII* 9* F*rk IVId.) 

Champion: (reurge AVashingion 
Oulsianding idayer: Jih- Holup. (h-o. 
AA’a-shington 

Oho. Wa.shinglori 6ft St. Francis (Pa.' 38 
Michigan Slate 9.7 .Muryluod 7.7 
Murylaml 69 St. Franeis .76 (3ril [ilacei 
lleo. AA'ashinglon 65 Mich. St. 62 (final) 


OTHER COLLEGE GAMES 


Biadley 71 COP 49 
6>adleir 80 D«<1. 74 
Butler 89 Princeton 70 
Cildornie i2 Wis 99 
Celilornis 70 low* 49 
Colo. A&M 93 Idaho 98 
Deyton 89 Wajit. & Lee 94 
Geo Widh. 82 Wyo 79 
Idaho 72 Col. A8M 62 
lll(nois 102 Drake 66 
Indiana 94 Butler 70 
Kentucky 10) St. L. 80 
Loyola (Bait ) 79 Siei^a 67 
toy. (Chi) 77 Bowl.Gc 68 
Marquette 72 8a. Dak 37 


M(ch. 79 Denver 69 
Mich 80 Bok Y. 79 
Mist So. 60 Wa^h SI. 96 
Northwest 74 Dari 60 
Ohio St. 83 De Paul 72 
OtaionBS Co) ASM 96 
Orefon 79 Col. ASM 97 
Prince 88 Northwest. 69 
Purdue 73 Prince, 61 
SI. Louis 86 Detroit 78 
Stanton) 94 Iowa 92 
Slanloid69 Wis. 93 
Washinslon 76 load 71 
Washington 94 Wis. 93 
Wich 69 Santa Clara 60 
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PART I 


BOB COUSY; BASKETBALL’S 


All Imagination and agility, the great Celtic star Is leading the youngest 


W ITH thp: scork tied 57-57 and about 10 seconds? to go 
in the Holy Cross- Loyola of Chicago game in 1949. Bol) 
Cousy of Holy Crosss was fed the ball and drove hard for 
the basket, hoping to get a half step ahead of his man and 
get off a fairly close-in shot, preferably a lay-up, with his 
right hand. He never got that half step ahead. The man 
guarding him, Ralph Klaerich, had held Cousy scoreless 
from the floor during the entire second half and was right 
with him again this time. If anything, Klaerich was a frac- 
tion of a step in front of Cousy. overplaying him to his 
right side as he had been doing with remarkable success, 
ready to block any shot Cousy might try to make as he 
finished his dribble. 

This time, however, Cousy fini-shed his tlribble somewhat 
differently than Klaerich— or. for that matter, Cou.sy— was 
expecting. Realizing that the only way he could get free 
for a shot was somehow to gel to Klaerich’s right (his left ), 
Cou.sy. hearkening to some distant drum, reached behind 
his back with hLs right hand and .slapped the ball to the 
floor, found the ball with hi.s left hand as it came up on the 
bounce to his left side, and then, without a break in his 
stride or dribble, drove to the left (yards away from the 
flabbergasted Klaerich leaped into the air and sank a flor- 
id left-hander that won the game. "There was some talk 
at the time that I had been practicing that behind-the- 
back dribble and had only been waiting for the proper oc- 
casion to use it,” Cousy recently recalled. "The fact of 
the matter is that I had never even thought of such a 
maneuver until the moment the situation forced me into 
it. It was purely and simply one of those cases when ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. I was absolutely amazed 


myself at what I had done. It was only much later that I 
began to practice it so that 1 could make it a reliable part 
of my repertoire.” 

A person of abundant imagination, Cousy over the years 
has enlarged and refined his ball-handling techniques to the 
point where today no oldtimer remembers his equal and no 
contemporary player can touch him. To begin with, he is 
unanimously regarded a.s the game’s mo.st accomplished 
dribbler. The one man who might be compared with him, 
the old Globetrotter alumnus. Marques Haynes, honestly 
cannot be, since Cousy works against— and confounds— 
bona fide opposition in the National Ba.sketball Association 
while Haynes operates on an exhibition tour with a well- 
drilled "opponent” helping him to display his remarkable 
wares. Much the .same difference applies to any comparison 
of Cousy and Goose Tatum, whose humor and hall han- 
dling made the Globetrotters one of the most gratifying 
vaudeville acts .since Singer’s Midget.s and Fink’s Mules. 
Performed at the breakneck speed with which the pro game 
is played, Cousy’s thesaurus now includes (along with his 
behind-the-back dribble, the pa.ss-off-the-dribble, the re- 
verse dribble and other plain and fancy locomotion) such 
exclu-sive Cousyisms a.s the behind-ihe-hack transfer (in 
which he shifts the ball from his right hand to his left and 
then lays up a left-hander, all this while afioat in the air), 
the twice-around pass (in which he swing.s the ball around 
his back once and then pa.s.ses it off to a teammate as he 
takes it around a second time, all this, of course, while in 
the air) and several variations on the.se themes which he 
resorts to when the situation calls for them. This virtu- 
osity has won for Cousy such sobriquets as “The Mobile 
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CREATIVE GENIUS 


of the major games out of one of Its periodic wildernesses 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


Maginan” aiuJ "Thi’ Houclini of the Harcfwoixi” as wp\l as 
the highest salary of any player in the N'BA. He receives 
about $20,(10(1 a year from the Boston Celtics, and in a 
world where few basketball players as yet get a slurp of the 
subsidiary gravy, he has been able to augment his income 
considerably by running clinics and by endorsing a chewing 
gum, a breakfast foo<l, a toothpaste, a seamless basketball 
and a Canadian sneaker. Far fr«>m resenting Cousy’s fiscal 
eminence, his teammates and rivals are extremely hap|)y 
about it for there is absolute agreement that, since the re- 
tirement of (Jeorge Mikan. Cousy. as pro basketliall’s great- 
est attraction, has almost singlehandedly been carrying the 
league to a prosperity it could never otherwise enjoy. 

It is ahvay.s a little misleading to talk about the a.slonLsh- 
ing things Bob Cousy can do with a basketball because it 
tends to distort a true apjirecialion of his genius bir the 
game. Tliough you are apt to forget it some nights when a 
|>oorly played contest seems to consist almost entirely of 
tall men shooting from outside and taller men battling 
lugubriously under the basket, liaskelball, good basketball, 
is a game of movement. As in hockey, Rugby, soccer, polo, 
lacrosse, and other kindred game.s where two opposing 
teams try to gain po.ssession of the ball and advance it 
toward the enemy’s goal for a scoring shot, the really 
gifted jilayers are not npce.s.sarily the higb-.scoring special- 
ists but the men with an instinctive sense of how to build 
a play — the man without the ball who knows how to cut 
free from the opponent covering him, and, even more im- 
portant, the man with the ball who can ‘‘feel” how an 
offensive maneuver can develoj), who can instantly spot 
a man who breaks free, and who can zip the ijall over 


to him at the right split seconil. Without this latter breed 
— the plav-makers— basketliall, or any other goal-to-goal 
game, can degenerate into a rather ragged race up and 
down the playing field. 

Cousy'sgrealnes.slie.sin the fact that he is fundamentally 
a play-maker and that his legerdemain, far from being emp- 
ty show-boating, is functional, solid basketball. Krjuipped 
with a fine sen.se of pattern, superl) retlexe.s, he also lias 
peripheral vision which enables him to see not only t!ie 
men in Iront of him but a full 18(C angle of the action. 
Thus, like nobody else in the game— unless it be Dick .Mc- 
Guire of the Knicks on one of his outlandish hot night.s— 
Cousy can open up a seemingly clogged court by appearing 
to focus in one direction, simultaneou-sly spotting a seem- 
ingly unreachaiile teammate in another area, and ijuickly 
turning him into a scoring threat with a whiplash pass. 
There is implicit deception in Cousy’s straight basketball, 
which is the secret of any great i>la.\er’s success, and it is 
only in those e.xceptional circumstances when extra meas- 
ures pay off .soundly that he resorts to his really fancy stuff. 

Well aware that his feats of manipulation draw the 
crowds ami help to keep the league healthy, Cousy will 
flash a few of his special effects near (he en<l of a game in 
which the outcome is already surely decided, if he pre- 
viously has not had a chance to use them. Aside from this, 
he is all function. There has lieen only one occasion, for 
example, when he has deliberately trotted out a Utile of 
the old razzle-dazzle to show up an opposing player. 

This occurred a few years back in one of those high- 
pitched battles between the Celtics and the Knicks. 

conlutui'd on nest page 
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THREE STUDIES IN "HEY!": K<‘d Morrison. Cousy idurinj; one of his rare breathers 
on the bench i and Coiu h Reci Auerliach of the Boston Celtics register dissenting opinion. 


BOB COUSY 

e<inliini‘‘il friim jmiijc i3 

Sweetwater Cliflon of the Krticks, who 
can handle the hall with his enormous 
hands as if it were the size of a grapt'- 
fruit. hatl been, as Cousy saw it, in- 
dulging himself far loo prodigally in 
exhibiting his artistry and appeared 
much more coneerned with making the 
Celtics look foolish than in playing has- 
kethall. This aroused ('ousy's French. 
The next time he got the hall, he rlrili- 
hled straight up to Clifton. L<»oking 
Sweets right in the eye, he wound up as 
if he were going to boom a big overhand 
pa.ss directly at him. .\.s he brought the 
ball over his shouUler. however. Cousy 
let it roll down his hack, where he 
caught it with his left hand. anti, com- 
pleting that big wintlmill tlirust with 
his empty right hand, stuck it out to- 
wards Sweet.s in the gestun* of “shake 
hands." It brought down the house. 

"It was an oltl (llohelroller trick 
I’d seen them use and had practiced 
for my own benefit a couple of time.s.’’ 
Cousy explained not long ago. “I 
shouldn't liave doni* it hut 1 was aw- 
fully sore at the time. N’aturally the 
new.spapers jilayed it up that there 
was a feud between me and Clifton 
The next time we jilayed New York 
I looked Clifton up and told him I was 
sorry about the incident, for I was. 
Clifton isn’t a wi.se guy. He's a helluva 
nice guy. I should have taken that into 
account at the rime.” 

Even when he was a collegian, Rob- 
ert .Joseph Cousy’s ability was so con- 
spicuous that .‘\dolph Rupp, the un- 
(juiet coach of Kentucky, acclaimed 
him “the greatest offensive player in 


the country." This is a triliute indeed 
when you consider that Rupp views it 
as only a little short of treason to find 
anything or anybody worthy of his 
praiseexcept Happy Chandler, bourbon 
whi.sky. his own basketball teams and 
other strictly Bluegrass products. 

THE GREATEST IN HISTORY 

Today, 27 years old, a discernihly 
improved player in this his sixth sea- 
son as a pro. Cousy is regarded by 
most experts a.^ nothing le.ss than the 
greatest all-round player in the H4- 
year history of basketball. “I've .seen 
many great one.s since I began fooling 
around with a hall in I1H2." .loe Lap- 
chick, a stalwart on the famous obi 
New York Celtics and presently the 
coach of tlie Knickerbockers, reflected 
recently. “Tveseen Johnny Beckman. 
Nat Holman, that wonderful player 
Hank I.uisi'tti, Bob Davies. (Jeorge 
Mikan. the lie.st of the big men — to 
name just a few. Boh Cousy. ihough, 
is the be.st I've ever seen. He does so 
many things. It’s so hard to say that 
Cousy can think in the air or that 
Cousy doe.s thi.s or that. Cousy does 
everything. He's regularly one of the 
league’s top five scorers. When a guy's 
a scorer, you usually don’t exfiecl him 
to lie a leader in the other depart- 
ments. One talent generally suffers 
from another. Bob, however, has been 
a top leader in a.ssists for the last five 
seasons. He’s become a very capabh' 
defensive player, a tremendous pass 
stealer.” 

Lapehick paused to find words to 
sum up his panegyric. “I was just 
thinking of the games we’ve played 
against Cousy,” he resumed with a 


bittersweet look in his eyes. "He al- 
ways shows you something new, some- 
thing you’ve never seen before. Any 
mistake against him and you pay the 
full price. One step and he’s pa.st the 
defense. He’s <piick. he’s smart, he’s 
tireless, he has spirit and he is proba- 
bly the be.st fini.sher in sports today.” 

One Celtic-Knick scrap that Lap- 
chick may have been mu.sing on was 
their meeting on December H). 19.5J. 
The Knicks were leading 9:1 90 with 
20 seconds to go. Since they had pos- 
session of the ball. Boston having ju.st 
scored, and no 21-secon<l rule to con- 
tend with in those days, the game to 
all intents and purposes was as good 
as over. The Knicks knew exactly how 
they would handle the play coming up 
to keep Cousy from getting his hands 
on the ball again. Carl Braun, taking 
the ball out of bounds, would wait un- 
til Dick McCIuire cut toward him. car- 
rying Cousy. his man, along with him- 
Braun would then toss the ball to Harry 
(Jallatin, well behind the spot where 
Cousy wouhl then he. Braun tn<»k the 
ball, McGuire came tearing along with 
Cousy. Braun threw the hail to Gal- 
latin— ami Cousy intercepted it with 
a panlheriike whirl. He drove in un- 
impeded for a basket that cut tlie 
Knicks' lead to one point. moment 
later, up front on an all-court press, 
he inten-epted a bounce pass. Boston 
(Cousy' immediately called time out. 
When play was resumed, C ousy hooked 
a pass to his teammate. Ed .Marauley. 
.Mucauley was fouled before he could 
gel a shot off. He made tlie foul. The 
final buzzer sounded: 92 all. In the 
overtime, in what many critics adjudge 
the finest exhibition of dribliling they 
have ever si*en. Cousy controlled the 
hall lor just about four of the five min- 
utes of |)lay. killing the clook once 
Boston was ahea<i and drawing foul 
after foul when as many a.s three 
Knicks at a time tried desperately to 
get 1 he hall away from him. Final 
score: Boston ILI — New York 1(»8. 

Like any athlete, Cousy has his big 
nights and his bad nights, though it 
should he added that most players 
would gladly settle for a slraiglit diet 
of his bad ones. As to his greatest game, 
there is, to be sure, a sizable difference 
of opinion, llu* fan’s choice depending 
in till* last analy.sis on which games he 
has personally seen. A good many, for 
example, incline to tliink the high 
point was his perf<»rmanci* in the 19.^4 
East-West All-Star Game where Cousy 
turned the overtime into a one-man 
show while scoring H) of the Ea.sl’s 
14 points. (The haskeihall writers, who 
had voted Jim Pollard the game's most 
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valuable player at the end of the regu- 
lation four quarters, had no other 
course but to open the polls again and 
vote the award to Cousy.1 Most of 
Cousy’s N'ew England following, how- 
ever, who idolize him with a clamorous 
devotion which recalls the great love 
affair between Les Canadiens' rooters 
and Maurice Richard 'SI, Dec. 6, 19544, 
are certain that no basketball player 
ever turned in a more magnificent job 
than Cousy did in a first-round playoff 
against the Syracuse Xationals two 
winters ago this coming March. Briefly, 
the tide of battle went something like 
this: at the end of the regulation four 
1 ll-minute periods, the teams were tied 
77-77. At the end of the first five- 
minute overtime, they were still tied, 
8fi all. At the end of the second over- 
time, still tied up. 9it all. Syracuse dom- 
inated the third overtime and, with 
time rapidly running out, wa.s out in 
front hy five points. With seconds 
to go, Cousy got loose for a pretty 
one-hander; he wa.s fouled on the play 
and added the foul shot. With five 
seconds to go, he got the l)all at mi<l- 
court and let go a long one-handed 
push-shot. Swish! 99-99. In the fourth 
overtime Syracu.se once again raced 
off to a five-point lead. Once again 
Cousy tied it up. Syracuse began to 
fade then, and with Cousy adding four 
more foul shots, Boston pulled away 
to ultimately win 111 105. Cousy’s 
scoring total for the marathon was 50 
points— 10 field goals and .in free- 
ihrau's in SJ alleiiipix, still an N'B.^ 
playoff record. Ifp to that evening 
Boston, seven years in the pro league, 
had been a rather shaky basketball 
town. Since that game, Boston has 
been a rabi<l liasketball town — C ousy’s 
performance was as conclusive as that. 

I.ILLIPUT4AN IN A PORCST 

In the Brobdingnagian world in 
which he operates, where a man 6 foot 5 
has to look up to a goo<l many of his 
teammates, Cousy, who stands fi foot 
1 ' 2 . is one of the few surviving Lillipu- 
tians. On the floor, as he darts in and 
out of the forest of young oaks j){)pu- 
lating the court, spectators uncon- 
sciously begin to think of him as a 
much smaller man, a mere wiiippel of 
say 5 foot 8, or 5 foot 9. It is a shock 
to them, when they meet him off the 
court, to find that by conventional or 
nonbasketball standards their hero is a 
big fellow who towers over most hockey 
players and who must slide the front 
seat of an auto way back to gain suffi- 
cient leg room. (In this connection- 
how environment changes a fellow’s 
height— Cousy’s running-mate. Bill 


cotisv'S STANDARD SET SHOT i.s a soft onc-hiinder. To gain added deception, he 
starts the shot from his wai.-it, the same position from which he begins all his moves. 


Sharman, offers a very amusing ca.se. 
During the winter, those who watch 
him tend to peg him in their minds as 
“Little Bill” Sharman. Comes spring, 
Sharman switches to baseball — last 
year he batted .292 with St. Paul in 
the .American Associatioii — and in- 
stantly undergoes a metamorphosis. 
For the next six months he is “Big Bill" 
Sharman, at 6 foot 2, one of the larg- 
est third basemen in organized ball.) 

Cousy’s weight is as deceptive as his 
height. Taking in his unobtrusive chest, 
his sloping shoulders and his long, lean 


neck, most people guess him at 160 or 
165 pound.s. He weighs 185. Most of it 
is in his heavy, powerful thighs and 
legs, which, a.s Cousy sees it, are the 
key to a natural endurance that makes 
it possible for him to <lrive up and 
down a court long after other players in 
the pink of condition have retreated to 
the bench for a breather. But, of course, 
hLs most valuable physical asset is his 
hands, with their very large palms and 
extraordinarily long fingers, both far 
out of proportion to the rest of his 
continued on Jiext page 
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BOB COUSY 

continued from page i5 

body. Besides permitting Bob to ma- 
nipulate a l)asket ball more faoilely than 
most giants can, his hands, when added 
to his average-length arm for a R-footer 
—he takes a R.5 shirt sleeve— give him 
a reach some two inches longer than 
most men his size and enable him. 
among other things, to perform that 
old hack magic. One look at (’ousy’s 
hands and enthusiasts of other profes- 
sions. from pianists to golfers, while not 
arguing that he was wrong to choose 
a career in basketball, invariably try 
to persuade him that he could have 
achieved as much in theirs. Ba.scball 
men are particularly saddened when 
they learn that Cou.sy played their 
game until he was 14 and then gave it 
up to concentrate on basketball. They 
see in him. when they add his speed, 
his eye and his catlike reflexes to these 
enormous mitts, a great shortstop who 
got away. 

When Cousy occasionally succumbs 
to blandishments that his hands and 
timing give him the ideal equipment 
for this or that other sport, the results 
often exceed the expectation. Two years 
ago he took up tennis as an off-season 
conditioner and now plays it so well 
that he can provide suitable rallying if 
not playing opposition for Jack Kra- 
mer. When he decided to learn how in 
fish last May. he needed only two hours 
of practice before he was shooting RO 
yards of I)-weight line the full 90 feet 
with the ea.se of a master caster. 

While enjoying his ever-enlarging 
sphere of proficiencies, Cousy has no 
regrets whatsoever that the hospital- 
ity of circum-stances in St. Albans, 
Long Island, where he grew up. led 
him to a life of l)askethall. He loves 
the game and thinks of it as a great 
game, well worth anyone's dedication. 
“To me.” he once confided to a friend, 
“practice was never work. It was and 
is time spent at the thing I love the 
best. U gives me a chance to impro- 
vise, to create. Maybe I shouldn’t j)Ut 
it on such a high plane," Cousy in- 
terrupted himself with a grin. “Any- 
how, it does give you a chance to dream 
up new things and to polish them, and 
that is one of the reasons why the game 
has always had such a tremendous 
appeal for me.” 

Cousy pours .so much of Inmself into 
basketball that when he is playing a 
game his absorption in the business at 
hand temporarily suffuses the rest of 
his personality. In the dressing room 
before a game, his normally expressive 
dark brown eyes begin to lose ilieir 


animation and a sort of glaze settles 
over and begins to tighten his mobile 
face. He becomes quiet and solemn, 
and, in fact, somewhat drowsy. Part 
of this is natural— he has an indecent 
capacity to relax at hard moments. 
Part of il is calculated. He wants to 
play each game up to the hill and he 
knows that he is expected to cut loo.se 
with some sensational stuff, and a 
spot of pregame torpor helps him to 
collect his energy and to shape his 
concentration. Once on the floor, he 
changes considerably. A tremendous, 
burning will to win comes over him. 
His eyes become narrowed with dour- 
ness and his Gallic features take on 
a Velaz(iuezian gauntness. Except for 
those moments when he is arguing a 
point with the referee, C ousy’sset poker 
face never alters for a moment, wheth- 
er the Celtics are winning or losing, 
whether he is “hot” or “off.” regard- 
less of the score and the period. Cou- 
pled with the assurance and the au- 
dacity of his style of play, this facial 
immobility is often misread by anti- 
Celtic fans as hauteur, and they watch 
his moves with the grudging admiration 
that Ben Hogan with his ice-cold, un- 
shatterable poi.se used to extract from 
the followers of Snead, NeLson and 
other golfers. 

AN HONCST-TO-GOODNESS CALM 

Once a game is over, no matter how 
high the victory or how galling a de- 
feat. Cousy usually manages to relapse 
almost instantly into an honest-to- 
goodness calm, much to the mystifi- 
cation of his teammates, who generally 
require a much longer period to .settle 
down. It takes Cou.sy a half hour, 
nonetheless, before be has the game 
completely digested. A livelines.s then 
come.s back to his eyes, the contours 
of his face become rounder, and there 
is a merriment in liis remarks and a 
ready enjoyment of other people, 

The more you see Cousy, the more 
you come to realize that he is a person 
of honest individuality, as easy to ail- 
mire off the court as on. He has packe<l 
a lot of maturity under his belt for a 
man of 27. He has a mind (tf his own, 
a good one. and an uncommon under- 
standing of the responsibility his posi- 
tion carries along with its privileges. 
Perhaps the best way to delineate the 
mosaic of his substantial personality is 
to describe a piece here, a piece there. 

For examj)le, there is Cou.sy, the 
citizen of Worcester, his adopted liome 
town and the site of his college. Holy 
Ooss, ([uietly calling up basketball 
friends like Carl Braun last summer 
and organizing a charity game, the 


proceeds to go to the widows of two 
Worcester firemen who had lost their 
lives in a fire. Both had left four chil- 
dren and no insurance. The game 
raised .^l.dOD. 

There i.s Cousy— you do not learn 
this from him— deciding to accompa- 
ny his teammate Cliuck Cooper back 
to Xew York on the sleeper, after a 
hotel in Raleigh, X.C., liad refused ac- 
commodations for Cooper, a Negro 
from Duquesne. Cousy and Cooper 
shared an apartment in Boston for 
three months when Cousy was waiting 
to move his family into a new house. 

There is Cousy. so keyed for really 
lazy relaxation or all-out action that 
spnrt.s in which the tempo is not con- 
tinuous are curiously difficult for him 
to take. At college he fell asleep while 
watching the first three football games 
he attended and never went to a game 
again. T,a.st summer he walked out 
of a fairly crucial Yankees-Red Sox 
battle in the sixth inning. “All tliey 
did was change intchers,” he explains. 
“Anyway that was longer than 1 
generally last. Three innings is about 
my (juota." 

There is Cousy, aware that there will 
come a time when his basketball days 
will be over, realistically planning for 
the future. Four years ago he became 
one of the three co-owners of ('amp 
Graylag, a .summer camp near Con- 
cord, N'ew Hampshire. After the camp- 
ing season, he now cotulucts an annual 
clinic there attended by boys wtu» come 
from all over the country. Tuition; 
$100 for llie lO-day course. One of his 
associates in his noncamp ventures is 
Jack Richards, a Harvard gra<luate 
turned song writer. (The current hit 
song //r is one of his numbers.) Cousy 
and Richards met two winters ago 
when Bob ga\ e a clinic at a settlement 
house in a tough Cambridge district 
where Richards sp4-nt a lot of his time. 
"The next summer Jack sent 10 of those 
boys up to my 10-day clinic at his own 
expense.” Cousy relates. “That im- 
pressed me. You don't find many fel- 
lows who actually act.” 

There is Cousy, the head of the 
Players’ Association which he helped 
form in 19.54 and whieh now lias its 
headquarters in Worcester. It is a very 
necessary organization, for the NBA, 
still a young league, numbers ainotig 
tlie owners of it.s teams ([uile a few 
promoters who have yet to graduate 
from the dance-hall era of early pro 
basketball and who continue to think 
in terms of the quick buck instead of 
tlie big league. While the players’ sal- 
aries are now pitched at a proper level, 
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SPORTING LOOK 



THE 

WRAGGE 

LOOK 


T hk American most responsible for 
the classic spectator look of Amer- 
ican women at the world’s resorts, Syd- 
ney Wragge, spends almost as much 
time on the golf courses and sailing the 
waters of the Long Island Sound and 
off Boca Raton as he does on New 
York’s Seventh Avenue. His two fa- 
voritesports are reflected in his clothes, 
in middy blouses, golf-ball-print polka 
dots. The Wragge look, synonymous 
with elegant silks and linens, restrained 
color and custom detail, grew out of 
Sydney Wragge’s men’s .shirt designs. 
Women bought the shirts, demanded 
skirts to match. His 1956 collection of 
resort clothes, photographed at Boca 
Raton near his winter home, is shown 
on this and the following three pages. 


TWO COI.OItS and textures are typical of 
Wragge clothes. Neville Gezel.schap wears 
silk-and-linen shorts and middy car- 

ries matching sun umbrella at the beach. 





PHOTOURATHS 




ORIENTAL INEU'ENI'E is introducNHi to the American 
casual treatment in a golden silk overdress, called "Tea* 
timer” (155 with white linen skirt). As a hostes.s, Mrs. 
Freeland here wears it with white linen slacks (fl9.95). 


YACHTINO t’OLOKS- red, white, blue— fly in 
mo.si Wragge resort collections. Aboard the Jea- 
rica Sat the Australian Pier, Palm Beach, Barbara 
Freeland wears a white linen dress ($45): Mrs. 
Gezelschap a pleated silk skirt ($35), cummer- 
bund ($6.95) and blou.se ($23.95); Chri.s L/edridge 
a red linen sheath ($39.95) and white linen offlcer's 







jacket ($45). The clothes pictured above and else- 
where on these four pages are available at the fol- 
lowing fine stores: Burdine's, Miami; Bonwit Tel- 
ler, New York: Julius Garfinckel Co., Washington; 
Harold’s, Minneapolis; I. Magnin & Co., San 
Francisco: Neiman-Marcus, Dallas; Rich’s, Atlan- 
ta; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bamey, Inc., St. Louis. 


MonmtN AItT influences many Wragge designs. Here 
he creates a pastel pattern by contrasting colors and fab- 
rics. Ruth Flynn wears the pink-and-white .silk-and-linen 
coat ($75) in the Cloisters Patio of the Boca Raton Club. 




DKMISHIKT, proppwl halfway up the back, is an innovation of 
the 19.16 Wragge collection. A red Oriental-print shirt ($14.9.1) is 
pairi*d with beige wool jersey bloomers ($17.95) by Mr.s. L nlridge. 




of his recently beloved Angola. Yet he 
was enough his practical father’s son 
to know that the dream’s existence was 
at once its denial; and so he sat with 
the adults exercising that tolerance 
which being a boy .sometimes demands. 

"So how was the African movie?’’ 
his father a-sked. 

"Swell,” he said, his bright eyes 
instantly making clear that anything 
that had anything to do with hunting 
was, so to speak, his meat. 

"Harvey,” said his mother, “are you 
hungry? Show your room, please.” 

"N’ot hungry," he said, and stood 
up giatlly, leading the way to his bed- 
room. It was a warm, paneled cubicle. 
A bright primitive spread covered the 
bed, which was placed so that the in- 
stant Harvey Schur, the boy hunter, 
opened his eye.s in the mornings he 
would be confronted by the scowling, 
ferocious, terrifyingly lifelike head of 
tile Koiliak Itear he liad killed. A few 
feet away was the head of Harvey’s 
Maine deer, hanging in a darker corner 
as if -seeking protection there from the 
Kodiak. The deer’s feel supported the 
lamp on Harvey’s bureau. A ha.sso<-k 
was covered with his sealskin. On the 
wall to the left of his bed was a rack 
of .shotguns and rifles, with the wide- 


brimmed hunter’s hat he had bought in 
Angola hanging from one of the hooks. 

Entering the room 'and stumbling 
slightly over the thresholds Harvey 
went immediately to the television set 
on the table to the right of his bed, 
switching it on absently in the condi- 
tioned reflex of a child of the ’oOs. 
For the next 10 minutes or more, while 
recounting his African trip, he kept 
shooting glances at the Grade-Z melo- 
drama on the screen, as if the violence 
there could somehow transmit to him 
strength for the ordeal of narration. 

GOT LEOPARD FIRST DAY 

"Do you want to see some of the 
pictures?” he asked, bending to the 
desk beneath the malevolent Kodiak. 
“Y ou can look through these,” he said, 
handing over a box of slides and a small 
viewer. He turned toward the televi- 
sion set, where four rough-looking men 
were scuffling with a disheveled fifth. 
He took his eyes from the screen reluc- 
tantly to gaxe at one tran.sparency. 

"That’s my leopard.” he said, his 
voice taking on shailes of interest and 
excitement. "I got him the first day. 
When I got to Nova Dlsboa, the Holts 
hadn’t arrived yet. Their friends, the 
Jewells, the missionaries, had a room 
fixed up for me, and for a couple days I 
just went around Nova Lisboa looking 
ciintiiiual nn nert page 
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not altogether conceal her pride, "Har- 
vey Is big for his age.” 

"Five feet 8'-^.’’ said Benjamin 
Schur. "About 18b.” He puffed his 
cigar contemplatively, "He got his bear 
the third day out. Then he got a seal.” 

"Oh.” breatheil Mrs. Schur. “what 
a beautiful sealskin he brought back!” 

"Next,” said Benjamin Schur, ‘‘he 
started talkin’ .-\frica. Africa. .Africa— 
tbal wa.s all I hoard. I .said to him. I 
.said. ‘Harvps', maybe we’ll go to .Afri- 
ca in if l)usiness is O.K.’ Did that 
keep him f|uiet?” 

■'Not him,” said Mrs. Schur. 

"He was over at the taxidermist in 
Mount Vernon, seeing about bis hear 
head," said Benjamin Schur. "when 
he ran into this fellow George Hott, a 
Miami fellow, tra\els a lot; he’d been 
out to Africa in I!M5. he was going 
again. He .said he would lake Harvey 
along or meet him there. I checkeil 
into him. He was a trustworthy fellow. 
His wife was going along. They were 
going out to .Angola to visit a missiem- 
ary they knew, Everett Jewell.” 

"From then on until it was time to 
go,” said Mrs. Sehur, “there was hard- 
ly any living wiih Harvey. He couldn't 
wait. He was half-craxy with excite- 
ment. All he did was read up on .An- 
gola. A'ou never saw a kid .so excited 
in your—” She stopped abruptly 
when the subject, as though on cue, 
came precipitously through the pink 
front <bior. 

Harvey Schur’s softly boyish face, 
with round, almost pudgy cheeks and 
the brown curly hair above it, looked 
incongruous atop his brawny body. He 
wa.s attired in khaki pants at;d a khaki 
shirt, both of which he had worn in 
Africa. He moved with a springy clum- 
sine.ss, like a young beast that, having 
achieved nearly full growth, ha.s not 
tiuite learned to manage it. Speaking, 
he mamboed from foot to foot, let- 
ting his shy, breathless sentences fly 
like buck.shot: silling and listening, 
he stared at his fidgeting, unresting 
hands in something clo,se to wonder, as 
though he had grown them only a mo- 
ment before. He seemed impatiently 
expectant, a.s though he were both 
wishing to get this conversation over 
with and at the same lime hoping that, 
miraculously, some magician from the 
comic books he habitually reads would 
appear. swe<-p away those coral-and- 
ebony pieces, those subtly indirect 
lights and those niarbleized tabletops 
and plant in their stead the tangled, 
sunburnt bush and the sweeping vistas 
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at the sights. I was wishing I could 
get out and see some animals, but all I 
saw was dogs. One day Mr. .Jewell took 
me down to a general store there and I 
got my gun — 1075 X-68, FN Belgian. 
It was the biggest gun they had there. 

"The Hotts got there a couple days 
later. We finally started out for Cuchi 
|a town about 2.50 miles north of N'ova 
Lisboal with the .Jewells and two 
native cooks and Senhor Beliran, 
a hotelkeeper who was going to be 
our guide. 

“The country was different than I'd 
expected. It was like plains — savannH-s, 
they call them — more like our western 
plains than like the .African jungle I’d 
expecle<l. They told me that jungle is 
only in the Belgian Congo, where the 
gorillas and snake.s are. But this was 
flat country, with a lot of scrubby 
bushes running for miles and clumps 
of trees here and there. 

"Right away, we had an accident. 
Mr. Hott was thrown from the car and 
cracked some ribs — but we continued." 

KILLS VILLAGE MARAUDER 

"All that day we saw a lot of game 
far out on the plains. It was a big tlirill 
to see the antelope out tliere, running 
wild, just like in the movies. I could 
hardly believe I was really there and 
seeing it all. And I was anxious to try 
my new gun, but all that game was too 
far off for me to get a shot.’’ 

Benjamin Schur had come into the 
bedroom, followed at a pace or two by 
his wife. The father stood listening to 
his boy’s recital with a mixture of 
ama/.emenl and humor. "Wasn't that 
first day the day you shot the leopard, 
Harvey?" 

"I’m tellin’ al)out the leopard," Har- 
vey said, tearing his eyes away from 
the television screen. “It was toward 
evening, we were riding along, and all 
of a sudden Mr. Hott pointed and 


said. 'There’s your leopard. Harvey.’ 
The minute I heard him I saw the 
leopanl’s eyes shining — like diamonds, 
only green. He was there at the side of 
the road, crouched there waiting. He 
was wailing for a native, we found out 
later — he'd already mauled several na- 
tives around there, including the Chrfe 
do I’oxU) at Cuchi. 

"When Mr. Hott stopped the truck. 
I jumped right down. I raised my gun 
and look aim and bang! Then I started 
to run toward him because I didn't 
want to lo.se him. Behind me they were 
yelling for me to watch out, but I 
couldn't stop — I had to see if I'd 
bagged him. Ten yards away from him 
I stopped and picked up a big rook, 
and I threw it at him and kept my gun 
ready in case he came after me. But lie 
didn't move a bit, so I went up and 
looked at him and saw my first shot 
had got him right under the left eye.” 

"He’s giving the skin to liis .sister 
for a coat." .Mrs. Schur said. 

"Not llnil skin," said Harvey. "One 
we got later. Tliat one wasn’t much 
good. Tlie leopard wa.s \ery .skinny — 
he’d been hungr>’, and he’d been try- 
ing to raid the Bantu villages around 
there.” 

Xow he riti1e<i through a small {tile of 
transpareiicie.s, most of which showed 
him posing with various heads and .sets 
of antlers. "From Cuchi we went to 
camp aliout 50 miles away,” he said. 
"Antonio took us there— Antonio Fer- 
reira. he was our guide that trip. We 
stayed six days, hunting anteloite on 
the plains— lechwo and a kind that 
they call bambi out there. 

“The second day in that camp. I got 
this,” Harvey said, handing over a 
color slide of a huge wild boar. "A {tair 
of those warthogs jum{te<l ujt ahead of 
us, running hard as they could. They 
were about 800 yards away. I <lidn't 
Imve any Itullels for my gun riglit then, 


so Mr. -lewell gave me his Springfield. 
It's hard for me to hit a moving target 
with a telescope sight, so I missed. An- 
tonio shot and he missed, too. On my 
fourth shot I was lucky — I got the 
boar just as he was making a dive for 
the bushes. He was a l)ig one — 800 
pounds and two sets of warts. I brought 
his hea<l back home with me.” 

“Where we'll |)ut tho.se heads, I tlon’t 
know,” said Benjamin Schur again. 

The excitement of reliving his ad- 
venture seemed finally to ha\e <lrawn 
Harvey'.s attention from the televisii)n. 

"I got a roan antelope as we were 
going liack to Nova Lisboa after that 
camp,” Harvey sai<l. "The roan is one 
of the biggest antelo|)es, one of the 
hardest to kill. He can be dangerous, 

1 found out later. This one was stand- 
ing in llte road about 75 yards ahead. 
When 1 shot him he gave a big tren eii- 
dous jump, and I was sure I'd mis-sed. 
I didn't — I got him right through the 
heart. He weighed over 500 {xjunds — 
boy. was he big! I’d never thought 
I'd get an antelope that big. We h.ad 
a heck of a time loading him on the 
truck. When we all finally got him 
heaved up there, the tire.s started to 
blow out, one by one. We had to 
wait for a ride back in to Nova Lisboa. 
That roan was the best -tasting meat I 
ever ate. Much better than steak. .All 
that game is belter ttiaii steak, if you 
ask me.” 

"Give me a steak any time,” said 
Benjamin Schur. 

"Tlie Holts and I stayed around 
Nova Lisboa about a week and then 
went to the second camp, also nearer 
Cuchi but uixiut 00 miles south,” Har- 
vey said, still gazing at the .screen. “Mr. 
Hott still wasn’t feeling so good, hut 
he said I could go out with Senhor Al- 
fredo— Antonio’s brother— and Senhor 
Bertao. They’re meal hunters for the 
railroad that runs across Angola. They 
shoot meat and sell it to the railroad 
and the railroad gives it to the native 
gangs along the tracks. Every day we 
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went out after roan, waterbuck, kudu, 
Viambi or reedbuck. We’d go in the 
jeep, one driving and the other two 
watching. When we .saw a herd we 
would go as fast as we could until we 
got close enough to make a .shot, but 
tho.se antelope were all very fa.st. We 
never stayed on the roads — we went 
acro.s,s country in the jeep. Roads! 
Those road.s aren’t road.s— they’re just 
trails. In the whole time we were tliere, 
the Holts and I broke -2 -springs in our 
vehicles and blew out about a dozen 
tires. 

“There were always lobes around 
that camp,” the young N'imrod went 
on, speaking more tjuickly. “Lobos, 
they called them— big hlack wolves. 
They weigh about 100 pounds out 
there, and are so fierce even lions are 
scared of them. One night we roped 
two big skins over a load of meat on the 
ground, and the lobos came right into 
camp while we were all asleep and 
dragged it away. Next day we found 
the rope about a mile down the plains, 
chewed to pieces.” 

WAITING FOR LION 

“After we'd been at that camp for 
a while, a native came in and said that 
two lions were raiding a native settle- 
ment about 2tt miles off. They wanted 
to know if we would come and gel rid 
of them. It was a rough trip — it took 
us over four hours— and when we got 
there we found the natives really scared. 
The lions had been coming right into 
the village in the broad ilaylight, and 
they’d killed a donkey, four goats and 
a pig. We waited for them a whole 
afternoon. I was hoping like crazy 
they’d come, hut they never did. They 
were too smart. 

“Later we went back and spent 
three whole days hanging around, hut 
they still didn’t come. I never did get 
a lion. I didn’t even see one, hut one 
night 1 did hear one roaring near camp, 
ll was a long, loud howl, anil when it 
came the natives jumped up and began 
jabbering. It sort of went all through 
you and seemed to shake the ground. 
I wasn’t scareil, hut it made me fee! 
funny.” 

"Were you scared?” his father prod- 
ded. “You must have been a little 
scared.” 

“I was not,” said tlie boy stoutly. 
“Not then. Later on. . . .” 

"When was that?” 

"The second leoparil.” 

"So come on, tell,” said his father. 

"Harvey,” said his mother, "turn 
off the lelevLsion, please.” 

".■\w,” said the hunter, "all right.” 
He trundled his body (tripping once as 


he got to his feet ' across the room to 
the set and switched it off. 

"Xow, the leojiard,” said Benjamin 
Schur. 

"U was the third time out," Harvey 
said. "Mr. Hott was still feeling sort 
of lou.sy. so when the time came for us 
to break up the s€*cond camp he got 
the white hunters to take me with 
them. We went on to a camp about .50 
miles away. Xow I really felt like I 
was on my own. Tlie hunters couldn’t 
speak English. I couldn’t speak Por- 
tugue.se. We u.sed sign language, like 
Indians. It was fun.” His face grew 
suddenly somber and wi.stful, a.s though 
he were secretly contrasting this loath- 
some civilized situation, with its ne- 
cessity for language, with the simple, 
silent life he and his hunter friends had 
endured on the .savannas. 

"The leopard. Harvey," said Ben- 
jamin Schur. 

"I’m getting to that, for eripesake,” 
Harvey said. "One day we saw about 
10 waterbuck up in the hu.sh about 500 
yards away. Westarted for them in the 
jeep as fast as it would go, and within 
50 yards we started to shoot. Two 
bucks fell, and the rest were scared off. 
We put some branches over them to 


pick thi-ni up the next day. Well, in the 
morning, when we got hack there, 
there was only one buck. The other one 
was gone. We found him about 2flyar<ls 
away, all chewed up except fi>T his 
head, and covered with branches the 
way a lion covers up something he's 
eating. 

"It was plain that we’d scared some 
big cat off his dinner. Senhores Alfredo 
and Bertao were very tense, looking all 
around the land.soape. I held my gun 
ready, trying to see if 1 could see any- 
thing moving in the hush.” 

Harvey's hands went up, holding 
his imaginary gun, and in that gesture 
he carried his audience the 5,5100 miles 
back to Angola. H is father had stopped 
puffing on his cigar; his mother wore 
a fearful expression. 

"The natives with us were really 
scared,” Harvey said, drawing a (|Uick 
breath. "They went back toward the 
jeep. The three of us started walking 
forward and then, without making a 
sound, Senhor Alfredo stopped and be- 
gan firing. 

"We saw it right away — a leopard, 
standing in a clearing about 100 yards 
ahead. As the shots banged away, he 
contiiiufd On next page 
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jumped and disappeared into a clump 
of trees. 

‘‘Now we started running, fast as we 
could, Senhor Bertao to the left. Senhor 
Alfredo to the right, running parallel 
toward the trees where the leopard had 
gone. I’d never run that fast or that 
hard in my life. When we couldn’t go 
any further, we stopped. There was a 
tree a few yard.s to our left, arid we 
started toward it to rest in the shade. 
As we did, crurk!" 

He pau.sed, unconsciou.«5ly liming 
his narrative. 

“Up aVjove us in the tree, there wa.s 
a cra.shing, breaking noise, and the 
leopard dropped right down, almost 
at our feel. I jumped, holding my gim, 
but he was dead. Then I got a little 
scarefl— 1 realized he’d been waiting 
there in the tree for us, and if it hadn’t 
been for Senhor Bertao’s good eyesight, 
we'd have been in a heck of a spot. 
Why,’’ said Harvey, his eyes round 
with an identifiable although unex- 
pre.ssed eagerne.ss, “he might liave 
clawed all of us!” 

HLs mother cleared her throat un- 
easily. 

“That wa.sn’t the narrowest escape, 
though,” Harvey said. “The second 
close call came on the last day of my 
hunting trip, as we were going back 
from a camp near Kyundu, a town 
down south near the desert. We saw a 
herd of roan antelope and got within 
150 yards of them. Senhor Bertao took 
a shot and hit one. The roan jumped 
up, circled around and started to run. 
I fired, and the roati fell over hut 
jumjied up and started to run again. I 


shot him a second time. He staggered 
up and was still running, and by then 
I was within 10 feet of him. There was 
no killing that roan. As I started to- 
ward him, he got up and charged me. 
I stood and squeezed off two shots, and 
this time I knew I had him. He was 
still, and 1 went up to have a look at 
the head. 

“I was reaching out to grab one of 
the ears when he made one final effort. 
His head turned quickly, hooked the 
gun out of my hand, and threw it 
about 20 feel away. I made a dive for 
it, and as I picked it up I saw that the 
wooden part under the barrel had been 
splintered and smashed. The roan was 
ju.st trying to get up and come after 
me again when I got off the last shot 
and killed it. Meanwhile, two hunters 
were standing over to one side, laugh- 
ing at me. I didn’t feel much like 
laughing. Not then.” But now, in rec- 
ollection, he grinned and Hushed, look- 
ing, as he did, even younger than his 
actual age 

MAY RETURN AFTER SCHOOL 

“I had to leave right .soon after 
that," he said, regretfully. “I wanted 
to slay—’’ 

“He even told the Jewells he wanted 
to slay,” Mrs. Schur said, the reproach 
meant for her son. 

He smiled again. “I told Mr. Hott, 
not Mr. Jewell,” he corrected. “He 
.said, ‘Harvey, go home and finish 
school. Three years or so, and maybe 
you can come out here for good if you 
want to.' ’■ 

“He says,” said Benjamin Schur, 
“he's going out there to raise cattle. 
Imagine, a boy oi mine, a cattle raiser 
in Africa.” 


“You can come and see me,” Har- 
vey said. 

“Harvey.” said his mother, “tell 
what Mr. Jewell said when you left.” 

“Aw,” said Harvey, toeing the rug 
like the modest hero of one of his fa- 
vorite western dramas on TV. 

“Mr. Jewell,” said Mrs. Schur, with 
a kind of defiant pride, “said Harvey 
could go back any time he wants to. 
He said to Harvey, ‘Harvey, if all the 
kids in the States are like you, they 
can handle anything that comes up.’ ” 

“Is that what he said, Harvey?” 
Benjamin Schur asked. 

“Something like that,” said the 
boy, reddening. 

"He wrote it t(» me, in a letter,” 
said Mrs. Schur. 

“I haled to leave,” Harvey said. “If 
I could have done it, I would’ve got 
right on a plane the day I got back 
home and gone right back out there.” 

“So you weren't glad to see your 
parents,” said the father, challenging- 
ly but jokingly. 

“Oh, sure,” Harvey said, nodding 
seriously. “Sure. I w'as glad. But out 
there — ” He .stoppe<l, his command of 
Knglish failing him. ‘‘Around here, 
there’s nothing to do,” he said. “It’s 
nothing but homework and all that 
junk. I can’t wait for my next vaca- 
tion— I’m going up to .Maine, again. 
And next summer I’m going back out 
to Angola—” 

“Maybe,” said Benjamin Schur. 

“Maybe,” Harvey amended, hope- 
fully. “But if I don’t go then. I'll go 
after I’m out of school. For good.” 

Mr. Schur shook his head. His wife 
again l)ecame, in face and in demeanor, 
the everlastingly fearful mother. Har- 
vey was now sitting silently; it wa-s 
clear that he had no intention of 
swerving from his decision. “What else 
can I tell you?" he asked respectfully, 
as though additional details would 
lend weight to his position. “There’s 
much more— I keep remembering stuff 
all the time. Kvery night 1 dream I’m 
back there.” 

“You see?" said Benjamin Schur. 
"It’s his whole lifa It’s all he thinks 
about.” He led the way to the living 
room. .\t the foyer he slopped and 
surveyed the coral-and-black pieces 
and the thick carpet. “I wonder,” he 
said, “where we’ll put. . . .” 

From the bedroom a shot rang out, 
and there was the sound of angry 
voices and a motor starting, and then 
another shot. 

Benjamin Schur looked up, realized 
what it was. and smiled to himself. His 
head moved from side to side. “That 
Harvey,” he said softly. e h o> 
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YESTERDAY 



He shook hands with his friends 
and pulled a cigar from the starter's 
pocket and lost only his last race 



I N THE hunting country’ of Maryland near Baltimore a 
colt was foaled on May 28, 1929 at the John R. Bosley 
Jr. farm. His breeding was not overly distinguished; nei- 
ther his sire, Purcha.se, nor his dam, Mayanel, was out- 
standing. And although he grew to be a handsome young- 
ster, brown with a white forehead star, he had weak knees 
and couldn’t jump. 

The Bosleys named the colt Chase Me and brought him 
up as a family pet and saddle horse for their three children. 
Sara, the eldest, tested and developed Chase Me’s intelli- 
gence by teaching him to perform tricks. Sometimes she 
wished she hadn’t because he repeated them so often and 
with such enthusiasm. He would retrieve sticks in his 
mouth like a dog, shake hands by politely raising one hoof 
to anyone who came along and he seemed especially fond 
of impishly sticking out his tongue at people, mimicking 
them when they laughed, or pulling handkerchiefs from 
their pockets. Everyone loved this horse with the irresist- 
ible personality. 

The Bosleys didn’t realize Chase Me was more than a 
smart, playful pet until one spring day in 1933 when Sara, 
on Chase Me, challenged her mother, who was riding a fine 
French horse, to a friendly sprint. To the Bosleys’ amaze- 
ment, Chase Me left mother and the foreigner far behind. 

That September at Havre de Grace they entered Chase 
Me, now a 4-year-old, in his first race. On his way to the 
gate. Chase Me gently extracted a cigar from the starter’s 
pocket and then won easily by 20 lengths at a gallop. 

During the rest of 1933 Chase Me raced at the Maryland 
tracks— Pimlico, Laurel and Bowie— and won every race 
he started. By year’s end he was established as a darling 
of the turf world, but he still returned regularly to play 
with the Bosley children. 

In 1934 Chase Me was sent to Belmont Park for the one- 
mile Metropolitan Handicap, where he would meet a tough, 


fast and well-matched field. Mack Garner had contracted 
to ride Chase Me, but two days before the race his best 
friend, Jockey Duke Belizzi, was killed in a race and Mack 
went off to the funeral. At that late date, every top flat- 
racing jockey had been spoken for, and the Bosleys were 
forced to substitute Frankie Slate, a steeplechase rider. 

When the nine horses paraded to the post, Chase Me, as 
usual, considerably unnerved the starter by first offering to 
shake his hand. At the gate he was, as always, a slow- start- 
er and broke seventh, with the famed Equipoise eighth. 
At the final turn, rha.se Me and Equipoise, still locked 
together, had moved up on the leaders. After three-quar- 
ters of a mile, Equipoise was third and gaining rapidly 
on the leader, Mr. Khayyam. Chase Me followed, a little 
over two lengths behind. At the eighth pole, as Equipoise 
caught the leader, he swerved in and bumped him. But 
Mrs. Bosley had seen very little of this. Watching Chase 
Me through glasses, she had suddenly seen him go down 
in the dust. Crying, she ran out on the track, where the 
hor.se lay thrashing. Slate, his jockey, had been thrown 
clear and was unhurt. But bone w'as protruding through 
the skin of Chase Me's left shoulder. Bystanders helped 
the horse up, and he stood on three feet, whimpering 
softly. Mrs Bosley threw her arms around his neck, and 
she and the heartbroken crowd, as they watched the hob- 
bling pet led off, knew' they’d never see him again. 

No one knew how the tragedy had happened. The Bos- 
leys said later, "He must have crossed his legs, somehow.” 
Today Sara (now Mrs. Jay Secor) says, 'T’ll never forget 
that terrible moment.” 

So Chase Me did not die unbeaten, since a horse that 
starts a race and doesn’t finish is rated a loser. But that 
tragic mile was the only race he ever lost. Equipoise fin- 
ished first but didn’t win. He was disqualified for fouling 
Mr. Khayyam, who was declared the winner. <S 
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BOB COUSY: BASKETBALL’S GENIUS 

from jnige 


the league president, Maurice PodolofT, 
has much of the time acted as though 
he were solely responsible to the club 
owners and not equally responsible for 
safeguarding the legitimate interests 
of the players. With the NBA now a 
prosperous circuit, most veteran bas- 
ketball hands consider the Players' As- 
sociation to be more than justified in 
its efforts to obtain a reasonable limit 
to the fatiguing preseason barnstorm- 
ing tours, small payment fees (like 
other pro athletes receive) for players 
who publicize the league through per- 
sonal and television appearances, con- 
crete steps by the league to improve 
the quality and uniformity of the still 
capricious officiating, and other such 
improvements. As the game's young 
statesman as well as its outstanding 
player, Cousy was the logical choice to 
represent pro basketball at the White 
House luncheon last July when leaders 
from all sports met with President Ei- 
senhower to discuss what sportscan con- 
tribute in the nation's over-all cam- 
paign against juvenile delinquency. 

A PREJUDICE TO COMBAT 

Putting these several pieces together, 
it becomes clear that basketball is for- 
tunate indeed in having a man like 
Cousy as its current personification, 
for in an odd way, but a definite one, 
the game, despite its popularity in 
many sections of the country, still has 
to combat in other sections a marked 
prejudice. In those latter quarters it is 
extremely fashionable to dislike bas- 
ketball, whether or not you know what 
it is all about, and retail as your rea- 
sons that it is a game dominated not 
by attractive stars but by uncoordi- 
nated skyscraping goons, a game with- 
out patterns and riddled furthermore 
by senseless rules, a game that ha.s had 
its fix scandals and is thick with tramp 
athletes, a game which principally at- 
tracts the poolroom set in between 
wrestling and fight nights— in short, a 
poor, sweaty, unsavory relation try- 
ing to edge itself into the proud tra- 
dition of major American sports. 

There is an element of truth in all 
this, of course, but also as great an 
element of distortion as there would 
be in glibly characterizing hockey as 
a game without patterns and further- 
more riddled by senseless rules, foot- 
ball as a game for behemoths only, in 
which the hall is hidden from the spec- 
tator as well as the opposing team, or 
golf as a game of rigged Calcuttas, 
baseball as the game of the Black Sox 


scandal, and so on and so forth. The 
most intelligent rebuttal to the charges 
of an an'.ibasketball man (besides tak- 
ing him to watch Cousy would be to 
shanghai him to a high school game in 
some midwestern town where the 
whole population turns out to watch 
and forms a modern Currier and Ives 
scene. One evening in such a locale 
and your man will understand why 
basketball, the youngest of all major 
sports, today is participated in by 
uncountable millions throughout the 
world and annually attracts the larg- 
est number of spectators of any major 
American sport, some 9 .t million. 

No sport ever had a more dramatic 
genesis or a finer father. He was Dr. 
James Naismith, a Canadian who 
giew up in a country town in northern 
Ontario. Orphaned at 8, Naismith 
early gave a memorable indication of 
his native invent ivenes.s: too proud to 
ask his uncle to buy him a pair of 
skates like the other hoys ha<l, he hied 
hitn.self to hi.s uncle’s machine shop 
and made himself a pair by setting two 
old files firmly into strips of hickory. In 
the autumn of 1888 he enrolled at Mc- 
Gill University to study for the minis- 
try. Although contact sports were then 
frowned on as a wayward pursuit for 
a theology student. Naismith played 
center on the college Rugby team for 
seven years. "Much to my amuse- 
ment,” he later wrote, "I learned that 
some of my comrailes gathered in one 
of the rooms one evening to pray for 
my soul.” The rough-and-tumble life 
on the Rugby field, recjuiring self- 


control as well as ardor and developing 
many valuable traits among any team 
of players, was one of the main influ- 
ences that led Naismith to decide, 
after much reflection, that ‘‘there 
might be other ways of doing good 
besides preaching.” He dropped the 
ministrv in favor of spreading the gos- 
pel of health through sports and en- 
tered the YMCA’s International Train- 
ing School in Springfield. Mass. It was 
at Springlield in 1891 that James Nai- 
smith invented basketball. 

MAKING A NEW GAME 

How he did it is a marvelous chron- 
icle for, under the stress of circum- 
stances. Naismith deliberately set out 
to make up a new game. It all started 
with the realization by the faculty at 
Springfield that American boys, at- 
tuned to flexible, competitive sports 
like ba.seball and football, were bored 
and impatient witli the gymna.siuni 
classes that conventionally filled in the 
hiatus between the close of the football 
sea.son and the first game of .scrub when 
tlie snow was gone. Late in 18!*I. after 
S4‘v«'ral other young instructors had 
tried unsucce.ssfully to devise some in- 
door recreation that would please the 
very discontented member.s of the 
young men’s class, the head of the ath- 
letic department. Dr. Luther Gulick, 
asked Naismith to take a crack at it for 
a couple of weeks. Knowing that what 
was needed wa.s a new game, Naismith 
first tried modifying Rugby, eliminat- 
ing the tackling. The class thought 
it was awful. He next tried an indoor 
variation of soccer. Even the few men 
who could still walk in their sneakers 
after the melee were enthusiastically 



A BACKWARD PASS by Cou.sy as two 
Minneapolis Lakers converge on him sets 


up Celtics’ Ernie Barrett after Cousy had 
first faked a pas-s to Ed Macauley, No. 22. 
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against it. He got the same reaction 
when he tried to modify lacrosse for 
the .small 65-foot'hy-4.T-foot gym. 
“The day l)eforp my tw«) weeks end- 
e<l I met the clas.s,” Naismith recalled 
years afterwards. "I will alway.s re- 
member that meeting. I had nothing 
new to try and no idea of what I was 
going to «lo . . . With weary footsteps 
I mounted the (light of narrow steps 
that led to my oftice directly over the 
locker room, I slumped down in my 
chair, my head in my hands and my el- 
b<iw.s on the desk. I was a thoroughly 
disheartened and discourage<l young in- 
alruclor. Below me, I could hear the 
boys in tlie locker room having a good 
time; they were giving expres.si(»n to 
the very spirit I had tried so hard to 
evoke." 

As he sat there at his desk, N’aismith 
decided to take a new tack. Previously 
he had been trying to adapt old games 
and that had failed. Now he began to 
ponder tlte nature of games in general 
from the philosophical side. Well, first, 
nearly all games used a ball. Some also 
u.sed sticks but they demanded more 
proficiency and lots of space. As he 
mulled over the kind of game that wa.s 
needed, he conclu<h‘d that a soccer ball 
would probably be the best ball. It was 
.sufficiently large .so that it couldn't be 
hidden from sight by a player. .More- 
over. it was easier to handle than an 
oval football. All right, then, .say you 
want ed y(mr game t<* ha\ e some of the 
same patterns as American football 
without the tackling and other .strenu- 
ous contact, how then would the i)lay- 
ers advance the hall? As he visualized 
the action in his mind. N’aismith hit on 
the first of his original devices: the 
player in possession of the ball could 
not run with it after getting it but 
would be re<iuired to stop or pass the 
ball immediately. How about the goals 
then? If you took a lacrosse goal and — 
no. that wouldn’t work out: a group of 
defending players could block cdT any 
scoring simply V)y massing in front of 
it. Why [utt place them off the grimnd 
above the heads of the players? Then it 
would be useless for players to mass in 
front of a goal to block scoring throws. 
Additionally, vaguely like a good shot 
in the backyard game of duck-on-the- 
rock, the shot that would pul the ball 
into such an overhead goal would call 
much more for accuracy than for sheer 
power. That was certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

The next morning as he was walking 
down the hall near the gym, about an 
hour and a half before the class was due 
to meet, Naismith met the building su- 
perintendent and asked him if he had 


BEHtND-THE-BACK TRANSFER, an 

exclusive Cou<yi<m. allow.‘< him to befuddle 

two boxes 18 inches scpiare. The super- 
intendent saitl he hadn't but he hud 
two old peach baskets in the storeroom. 
He brought them up and N’ai.smith 
nailed a basket to the lower rail of the 
balcony at l)oth end.s of the gym. He 
went l)ack to his office, quickly wrote 
out 18 rules for the game and had them 
typed. "The game was a succe.s.s from 
the time the first ball was to.ssed up,” 
Dr. N’aismith later wrote. ". . . When 
the first game had ended, I fell that I 
could now go to Dr. Gulick and tell him 
that I had accomplished the two seem- 
ingly impossilile tasks he had set for 
me: namely, to interest the cla.s.s in 
physical exerci.se aiul to invent a new 
game.” 

HOOPS ALL OVER THE WORLD 

N’o sport in hLstory caught on like 
Dr. N’aismith’s baby. Within a month 
of the historic first game, girls were 
playing basketball. (N’aismith, by the 
way, married a member of the first 
girts’ team.) By 1892 the game was 
being played at the University of Iowa, 
a year later at Stanford. By the turn 
of the century, with YMCA men carry- 
ing the ball wherever they went, there 
were hundreds of hoops in South Ameri- 
ca, China, Japan — all over the worUl. 
As it grew, the game changed. I’iayers 
with a gift for it came up with all kinds 
of new maneuvers. For example, the 
dribble, first conceived as a defensive 
aid to help a man stuck with the ball 
to keep free until he could get off a 
pass, swiftly was turned by talented 
dribblers into an element of the attack. 
And as the game changed, rules had to 


lie added and changed— a rule here to 
makeofficial some unarguable improve- 
ment the players had hit on, such as 
the rule that the team which did not 
touch the ball last before it went out of 
bounds throws it back into play: a 
rule there to curb certain unantici- 
pated exce.sses which were hurting the 
game, like the one limiting the number 
of fouls a player could commit before 
Vjeing distiualified for the rest of the 
game. Today, 84 years old. basketball 
is .still in the proce.s.s of evolution, a 
game that has not yet found its best 
expression as has ba-sehall or golf or 
tennis. It has changed tremendously 
just over the past 20 years, when the 
abolition of the center jump and the 
ten-second hackcourt rule and the ad- 
vent of the fa.sl breakso greatly speeded 
up the game. 

But it hasn’t all been progress in a 
neat straight line. Bad trends have been 
recognized and rules instituted to pre- 
vent them, and a.s often a.s not the new 
rule.s have fostered greater ills than 
the ones they proposed to cure. There 
have been periods, many of them, in 
fact, when the game got itself so fouled 
up that the elements which had made 
for its appeal had all but disappeared 
and what had arisen in their place 
wasn’t basketball at all- good deal of 
the trouble, to be sure, has resulted 
from the unavoidable proposition that 
in a game where the goals are set 10 
feet above the ground, a big man will 
alway.s have a valuable advantage, and 
you cannot legislate against height in 
basketball any more honestly than you 
continued on jxige 58 
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MORE FUN for youi' MONEY 

Sun Valley didn't "juit happen" to become America's skiirtg 
capital. Nature endowed it with its long, sunny slopes ond ski- 
perfect powder snow ... a magnificent setting . . . ond calm, 
wind-free climote. Add to that its world fomous ski school, 
excellent occommodotions ond service and you hove the 
picture — iust the place for your complete winter holiday. 




51 Mr Win5lor< McCrea. Mgr . Suo 
)iley, Idaho or Union Pacific Roil- 
•ood. Room 2173. Omoha 2, Nebr., 

rr see yeur locol iro«el openl. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





FR-OHSTT 

R,O^W" 

For years I've attemled the 
leading .^porting events all 
over the countr\-, Init SPOKT.S 
lLLU.STR.A.TFl)’s coverage 
of all sports practically gives 
me a front row seat. 

I'm not much at handing out 
compliments, but I now hasten 
to add my congratulations. 

Don L. Lnnil)rrt 
St. I.ouisi, Mimiovri 
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can restrict the bulk nf the linemen in 
football. You must deal with it within 
the .spirit of the game. 

Up to now, whenever basketball 
ha.s found itself all snarled up in a 
jungle of unforeseen developments and 
unnatural rules, someone has always 
appeared to lead the game out of the 
wilderness. Sometimes it has been a 
wonderful team like the Original ('el- 
1 ies, sometimes a rules comm it tee cleav- 
ing to the heart of the matter, and 
sometimes a single player. In recent 
years, when the game was coming very 
close to developing into a race-horse 
shooting match between men who had 
developed unstoppable shots and who 
could do very little else, Bob (’ousy. 
above and beyond anyone else, has 
blazed the trail hack to good lia.sket- 
ball. Cousy has, in truth, gone mucli 
further: he has opened the road to 
better ba.sketball. Perhaps no player or 
coach in the game's history has under- 
stood the true breath of basketball 
a.s well as he. He has .shown, in what 
has amounted to an enlightened revo- 
lution. that basketball offers a hundred 
and one po.ssibilities of maneuvers no 
one ever dreamed of before. Reversing 
your dribble or passing behind your 
hack and so on — those stunts had been 
d<me for years, but if you combine 
those moves with a sense of basketball, 
then you are going some place. Increase 
your repertoire of moves, and the man 
playing you, by guarding against one, 
gives you the opening you need to 
move into another. It is not unlike 
learning to speak a new language. The 
larger your vocabulary, the better you 
will speak it, as long as you are buililing 
on a sound foundation. 

Bob ('ou.sy has been called a once- 
in-a-lifetime player. He may prove to 
be. But from now on the new stars that 
arise will play like Cousy. You can .see 
his inlluence in the backyards through- 
out the country. Where all the kids 
user! to be practicing special shots, you 
now lind them trying to do something 
with the ball In tlie style of the master 
and submitting rather stoically, when 
the maneuver fails, to that inevitable 
eome-uppance: "Who do you think 
you are anyway — Cousy?” end 


NEXT WEEK 
BOB COUSY: PART II 

The coming of the modern game: its 
Haws and its delights: and ('ous)'s 
contribution to its rehabilitation 
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SNOW 

PATROL 


LS— depth of snow on lower slopes; I’S— 
depth of snow on upper slopes; Tl> — total 
snowfall during the week days; TW— total 
snowfall during the weekeno; CD-^rowd 
during the week; ('W— crowd during the 
weekend; — closed trails or slopes 


FAR WEST 

Squaw Vatlay. Calif,; Daily snowfalls kept a 
foot of frp.nh jiowder on all trails laitt wpek. Base 
on iipppr mountain doubled by storm. Flying 
Saucer and International especially good. Avery 
Brundage, president of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, at area during weekend. Quill- 
ed parka.s with red Bogner elastic ski pants a 
frequent combination here, l>i 24, I'S lOU to 
240, Tl) 72. TW 36, CD 750, CW l..',i)0. 

Sugar Bowl. Calif.: .Skiing over New Year's 
excellent, holiday crowds largest ever experi- 
enced by area. New snow fell every day. Klec- 
Iric blue elastic ski pant.s catching on here. 
Some Hart metal skis being used. Figure-eight 
night torchlight exhiidtion put on by instruc- 
tors anri advanced skiers New Year's Kve. I»S 
1(18. rsi2(l. TD 12. TW 6. CD i>,(Hl«. CW l.nOd. 

Vosamlta, Calif.: .All runs good to excellent 
with fn^sh powderall week. Highway 1 Iftclosed 
temporarily due to flood damage, hut Highway 
11 from Fresno open. I.S 61 to 7 1. I'S 64 to 74, 
TD lx. TW 14. CD 2. .')<)». CW 2.xli0. 

Big Bear Lake. Calif.: Six inebex of artibeial 
snow at .\f oonndge provided only skiing in area, 
P'ive-foot steel-edged Tyrol ski 'fr<im .Austria 
selling ftir $11 or l(*ss an<i Junior .A &■ T bind- 
ing i.o a popular eomhinalion with young .skiers. 

Mt. Ho»<l. Ore.: Skiing good', ail trails open. 
US kO to X4, I’S '10 to OX. Tl) 0. TW 6, CD 
1 1.000. CW 6,200, 

Snoqualmie Pats. Wash.: New Year's Fve 
skiers -Hebu.tsed uiuler lights until midnight, 
grwted 1056 with hot coffee supplied gratis by 
area. Tows and lifts operating 'laity except 
.Montiav. Night skiing Wiulnesdav and Satur- 
day until to. US 05 to 97. TD 5 to 10. TW 4, 
CD .'>00. CW 4.000. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Snow ha.s s'abilixeti. re<luc- 
ing avalanche hazard and making excellent 
skiing in AiLstin Pass. Panorama, Kidge trail 
and Chute. Head skis considered best for deep 
powder here, l«S 145, Cl) 1. 800. CW 1.600. 

Greuse Mt.. B.C.: .All runs in top shape with 
Cut Kun nuvsl popular. New rotu* low east of 
plateau opened steep Flying Skis slope for ski- 
ers, I.S 40 to 16. US .56 to 80. TD I, TW 3. 
<'D 2.600, CW 1.200. CL Blueberry J bar. 


WEST 

Surt Valley. Idaho: All runs open exeepl Warm 
Springs and C old Spring,*. Several pairs ailjust- 
iiole-camber Dynamic skis used here are stir- 
ring up a lot of talk. On Raldv, CS 70: Round- 
hou-se, 63. On Dollar 26. Valley floor 14. 

Brightoit, Utah: Raekboneand Rvergreen runs 
iiff .Ml. Millicent have iiest powder of year. 
l«S 85. rs 105. CD 6,000, CW 2.500. 

Alta. Utah: I.a.st week's crust buried un<ler 
new powder. Snow (.’up rare postponed from 
.Ian. It 15 to Jan. '21 22 in order to apne'iir on 
NBC's H'/r/c, ICiVy.' B'erJd TV show. Jan. 22. 

1.. 5 81, I'S 81, TD 16, TW 4, CD 3.000. CW 

2 . 100 . 

Aspen. Col.: Slopes hard parked with some ice 
over .New A' ear's with late fall of light powder. 
Lower lift had waiting line from 2.) minutes to 
two hours during w<s-kend. US 30 to 36. I’S 4 to 
10, TD 0, TW 3 to 5. CW 1.200 to J,-‘>on. 

Winter Park, Col.: Bi-st skiing on Cramner 
and Balch trails. l.S Ifi. CS31 to 37, TW 5. CD 
I, non, fW 2.200. <‘l. Mulligan's mile, t'pper 
Hughes, Little Pierre, 

Arapahoe Batin, Col.: Ski-h'ree .safety toepieee 
is tii'ing used with Tyrolia heel riOease here. 
l.S 2x to 11, I’.S 37 to 4.5, TD 2, TW 4, CD 

2.000. CW 700. 

Bis Mountain, Mont.: Mot sun has produced 
corn snow on open slopes. Skier* here consider 
(•ri'svig Olympic and Erikaen mu!tigrti<ive skis 
best for high spis-d on hard pack. LS 26 to 30. 
I'.S 28 to 40. TD 6. TW !. CD 1,100. CW C,>0. 

Santa Fe. New Mex.: Trails Worn by heavy 
use: some ice and thin spots. Hart metal and 
Dvnaglas are most popular new skis. 12. 

rs 15. 

Taot, New Mex.: Everything cln.sed except be- 
ginner's slopes. Navajo ronrhfi belt.s are re- 
gional fa.shion note. Some skiers using .Ankloon 
inflatable boot inserts, US 12. CS 3‘2. TD 0. 
TW I). Cl) ion. CW l.AI). 


MIDWEST 

Rib Mt.. Wit.: Trails iey with bare spots, open 
slo|H.s still good. 300 attende'l Wausau 


flrralil .ski school. l.S 6 to 8. I'S 6 to 8. CD 
1.200. CW 1.100. 

Beyna Mt., Mich.: Warm rain during week 
reduced base, but cover slill adequate. Head 
Instructor Stein Flriksen’s own multigroeve 
skis enjoy fairly widespread use here. LS 10. 
I'S 8 to 12. ( D 400. CW 600. 

CAST 

Stowe. Vt.: Some hare spot.* and ice showing 
after heavy h'lliday crowd. Zero weather start- 
ed lift riders using sealskin or insiilaied parka,*. 
US 20. I'S 26. TD 3. TW 0. CD gOO. CW 2,100. 
CL —National, Perry Merrill, 

Mad River Glen. VI.: Some ice on most trails. 
(Chipmunk. Fall Line, tower Chute best ski- 
ing. Erik.sen multigroove most sought-after ski 
according to area shop manager. Knitted Ba- 
varian zipper sweater found favor during con- 
tinued cold weather: 20''7 of skiers use safety 
bindings, with Ski-Free most popular. I.S 1 
to 20. CS 20 to 50. TD 4. TW 3, CD 2.000, 
CW 3.800. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Skiing poor to fair, with 
Ponia lift closed and beat skiing on Shin Crack- 
er. (’orkscrew, .Avalanche trails. Some Ski Pa- 
trollers u.*e Cubco safety binding. Uniis Drvis 
Giant Slalom open to pros and amateur.* will be 
run Jan. 7. LS 4 to 7, IkS 4 to 7. Cl) 2.500, 
CW 3.000. CL Peril, Blue Ribbon. Ea.sl Mead- 
ow. Twister. 

FIco Peak, Vt.: Best skiing on B slope and C 
trail. Coldest Peeember in 22 years here, Seven 
out of 10 skiers using jda-stic bottom.* or per- 
manent lacquer without wax. I'S 2 to 8. US 2 
to ». TD 2. TW 5. CD 4.800. cW 3.500. CL - 
upper A slope. 

Eastern Slope Region, N.H.: ..\t Cranmore, 
New East shipe ha.* packed powder. H«-st of 
urea fair to jiuor. Poma lift in final testing 
stage. Temperatures averaging 15 above. I.S 
1 to 4. CS 1 tri 5, CD 8.0011, CW 4.000, 
Cannon Mt., N.H.: Middle T bar closed for 
lack of snow last week, ('annon. Ravine, upper 
Hardscrabble, Taft Slalom, lower slopes open, 
with best sk:ing on newly opened Znomer. I.S 
1 to 20. I S I to 2r>. 

Belleayre, N.V.: .All trails ami slopes open, 
Winnisock, Tongore and Roaring Brook good, 
rest of area fair. Knickers and Norwegian socks 
making comeback here, US 2 to 1, CS 2 to 7, 
Tl) 4. TW 6 CD 400, CW 2.000. 

Lake Placid, N.Y.: All lifts operating. Skiers 
making full use of area’s cros.*-country trails. 
Art Devlin wort Sno Bird jump, with Olympic 
teammates Dick Rahoi. Ragnar Ulland runners- 
up, US 7. CS 10 to 12. TD 3, TW 2. CD 2.000, 
CW 2..500. 

Lac Baauport, Qua.: Tr'ails in perfect condi- 
tion, all lift.* operated over New A' ear’s. .Aver- 
age Cemperulure 5 below. I.S 20 to 21, CS 24 to 
26, CD 2,000. CW 1.500. 


SKI TIP 


by FRIEOL PFEIFER 

Coach. C.S. Olympic Team 


SKIS CHATTERING IN A TURN CAN 
LOSE YOU PRECIOUS SECONDS OR 
EVEN CONTROL. HERE IS SOME 
AOVICe. FOR NOVICES AND RACERS 


At one time or another, ever.v skier, wheth- 
er he is a pure novice or an advanced slalom 
racer, ha.s felt his ski.s chattering a.s he goes 
through a turn, a warning that he is losing 
or could lose control. This happens most 
frequently on ice or hard-packed snow and 
can best i>e anal.vzed by a comparison with 
the action of a carving knife on a wooden 
cutting board. If you place the edge of the 
knife on the board and push the knife side- 
way.s, the movement will be jerky and grat- 
ing, as the edge of the knife catches on the 
wood, releases itself and catches again. 

But if the knife i.s pu.shed forward in a 


.straight line, or in an evenl.v described arc 
with the cutting edge always at the same 
angle, the movement will l>ecome smooth. 
Similarly, if you go through the turn sit- 
ting back on the skis, using too much edge 
and not enough shoulder rotation, you will 
make a jerky, I^-shaped turn. The edges 
will chatter bile, come out and bite again 
— like the knife on the board. And if a 
racer, running a .slalom, jumps the tails of 
his .skis pa-st the fall line, they will skid and 
chatter too, losing preciou.* seconds. 

To prevent chattering, the skier should 
let his skis lie as flat a.s po.ssible on the 
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snow, even if it means lengthening the 
turn. The slalom racer must lie careful to 
lift his ski-s into the fall line -never beyond 
it. The novice or intermediate must make 
sure his turns are round and that his turn- 
ing action brings him smoothly into the 
fall line and out again. Moreover, he should 
stre.ss the windup and follow-through. As 
practice for less advanced skiers, I suggest 
exaggerating the rotation, particularly at 
the finish of the turn. If you try this added 
rotation and maintain a good forward lean, 
you will find turning a good deal easier and 
more rhythmic, with less an<i less chatter. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALl TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


Jonuary 6 through Jonuary 15 


nUOAY, JANUARY « 


Batlietball 

(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis & Syracuse vs. New 
York, Philadelphia. 

• Eduardo Lausse vs. Milo Savage, middleweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N. Y.(10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

Los Angeles Open Tournament. West Los Angeles 
(through Jan. 9). 

World Tennis Tour, Chicago (also Jan. 7). 



Botktlbell 

J Leading college games) 

i Wisconsin vs. Indiana. Madison, Wis., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS). Men to watch: Indiana's Wally 
Choice (44) and Wisconsin's Dick Miller (22). 
Duke vs. N.C. State, Durham. N.C. 

Wake Forest vs. N. Carolina, Wake Forest, N.C. 
Utah vs. Utah St.. Salt Lake City. 

Dayton vs, Iona. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 
Tennessee vs. Vanderbilt, Knoxville. Tenn. 
Kentucky vs. Ga. Tech., Lexington. Ky. 

Iowa vs. Mich. St., Iowa City, Iowa. 
(Professionals) 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne, St. Louis. 

Syracuse vs. Boston, Syracuse. 

Rochester vs. Minneapolis. Rochester. 

• Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia, 3 p.m. 

(NBC). 

F«»tball 

• Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., 2:15 p.m. (Mutual). 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston. Toronto. 

Horte Racing 

San Pasqual Handicap, $25,000, 1 1. 16 m., 4* 
yr.-olds up, Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia, Calif. 

Ice Skating 

Illinois speed skating championships, Chicago. 
World barrel-jumping championships, Grossinger, 
N.Y. 

Squash 

Canadian Invitational, Toronto (also Jan. 8). 

Swimming 

Big Ten Invitational Relays. E. Lansing, Mich. 

Track & Field 

Sr. Met. AAU championships. New York. 

Velleyboll 

Santa Monica Invitational, Santa Monica, Calif. 



Boskelboll 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Rochester. Boston. 

New York vs. Philadelphia, New York. 
Minneapolis vs. Syracuse, Minneapolis. 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Fort Wayne. 

Hockey 

New York vs. Chicago, New York. 

Detroit vs. Boston, Detroit. 

Skiing 

Lauberhorn Inti, slalom & downhill champion- 
ships (men). Wengen, Switzerland (also Jan. 9). 

Tennit 

World Tennis Tour. Kansas City. Mo. 



Sotkelball 

(Leading college games) 

Ga. Tech vs. Vanderbilt. Atlanta. 

Ohio St. vs. Iowa, Columbus. Ohio. 
Illinois vs. Wisconsin, Champaign. III. 
Houston vs. Oklahoma City, Houston. 


Boxing 

James J. Parker vs. Johnny Arthur, British Em- 
pire Heavy weightChampionship, Toronto (12 rds.). 
• Carlos Ortiz vs. Ray Portilla. lightweights, St. 
Nick's, New York (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 



Botkolboll 

(Leading college games) 

San Francisco vs. Santa Clara, San Francisco. 
North Carolina vs. Virginia, Chapel Hill. N.C. 
Wake Forest vs. Geo. Washington. Wake Forest, 
N.C. 

Holy Cross vs. Rhode Island. Worcester, Mass. 
(Professionals) 

Fort Wayne vs. Boston & Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, 
Fort Wayne. 

Philadelphia vs. St, Louis. Philadelphia. 

H«ck*y 

American League All-Stars vs. Pittsburgh Hor- 
nets, Pittsburgh. 


Ba»k*rball 

(Leading college games) 

Clemson vs. Duke, Clemson, S.C. 

Notre Dame vs. Louisville, S. Bend, Ind. 
(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Boston, St. Paul. Minn. 
Rochester vs. Philadelphia, Rochester. 

Boxing 

9 Bob Satterfield vs. Johnny Holman, heavyweights, 
• Chicago Stadium (10 rds.), (A6C-TV, 9 p.m. 
C.S.T. ; radio, 9;15 p.m. C.S.T.). 

Pascual Perez vs. Leo Espinosa, World's Fly- 
weight Championship, Buenos Aires (15 rds.). 

Hockay 

New York vs. Montreal, New York, 


Boiketball 

(Leading college games) 

Maryland vs. N.C. State, College Pk., Md. 
Denver vs. Utah, Denver. 

Kentucky vs. Tulane, Lexington. Ky. 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester. Philadelphia. 
Syracuse vs. St. Louis. Syracuse. 

Goli 

Bing Crosby Invitational, Del Monte, Calif, 
(through Jan. 15). 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 

Boston vs. Chicago, ^ston. 

Tonni* 

World Tennis Tour, St. Louis. 



Boikolboll 

(Leading college games) 

San Francisco vs. Fresno St.. San Francisco. 

S. Carolina vs. N. Carolina, (iolumbia, S.C. 
Virginia Tech vs. Geo, Washington. Blacksburg, 
Va. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse & Rochester vs. St. Louis, 
Boston. 

Bool Show 

Natl. Motorboat Show. N. Y. (through Jan. 22). 

# Jirnmy Carter vs. Joey Lopes, lightweights, San 

• Francisco Wintertand (10 rds.), 7 p.m. P.S.T. 
(NSC). 

!<• Baating 

Northwestern regatta , Lake Geneva , Wis. (through 
Jan. 15). 

Rodoo 

Natl. Western Stock Show, Denver (through Jan. 

21 ). 

Tannit 

World Tennis Tour, Indianapolis. 


Auto Racing 

Torrey Pines sports car races, La Jolla, Calif, 
(also Jan. 15). 

Baikalball 

(Leading college games) 

Canisius vs. Dayton. Buffalo. 

Clemson vs. N. Carolina, Clemson, S.C. 
Vanderbilt vs. Mississippi. Nashville. 

Iowa vs. Minnesota. Iowa City, Iowa. 

New Mexico vs. Utah. Albuquerque. 

Duke vs. Maryland, Durham, N.C. 

Indiana vs. Illinois. Bloomington. Ind. 

Drake vs. Oklahoma City. Des Moines. 

Valparaiso vs. Louisville, Chicago. 

VMI vs. Geo. Washington, Lexington. Va. 
Kentucky vs. LSU, Lexington. Ky. 

Holy Cross vs. Boston U., Worcester, Mass. 

Ohio State vs. Wisconsin. Columbus. Ohio. 

# Michigan St. vs. Purdue, East Lansing, Mich., 
3 p.m. C.S.T. (CBS). Men to watch : State's Julius 
McCoy (15) & Purdue's Joe Sexson (34). 

(Professionals) 

New York vs. St. Louis. New York. 

Minneapolis vs. Fort Wayne. Minneapolis. 
Rochester vs. Syracuse. Rochester. 

• Philadelphia vs. Boston, Philadelphia. 3 p.m. 
(NBC‘). 

Golf 

Sea Island Open tournament (women). Sea 
Island. Ga. 

Hackay 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, St. Louis. 

Hort* Racing 

El Encino Handicap (turf), $20,000. VA m., 4-yr.- 
olds up & San Fernando Stakes, $25,000. 1 1/16 
m., 4-yr. -olds. Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia. Calif. 

Skiing 

Hahnenkamm races, Kitzbuhel, Austria (also 
Jan. 15). 

Tannit 

World Tennis Tour, Louisville. 

Track A Field 

Knights of Columbus meet, Boston. 



Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. New York. Boston. 

Syracuse vs. Rochester. Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. Minneapolis, Fort Wayne. 

St. Louis vs. Philadelphia. St. Louis. 

Bobsledding 

European championships, Imst. Austria (also 
Jan. 16). 

Football 

Pro Bowl, East vs. West. Los Angeles. 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 

Boston vs, Toronto. Boston. 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 

Sailing 

Inter-American race, San Diego to Acapulco, 
starts. 

Surf bearding 

Inti, competition, Oahu. Hawaii (through Jan. 18)- 
*See local listing. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 -riflhi, U.r.; S— A.r. (2). Francis Mltier-UFE; 9— Wal- 
ler Daren; 2, 13, IS-drowInas by Aioy: tV-Dick 
Smith; 29— Ceerge Purvis: 2B, 29 — top. Oavid Cood- 
now. bottom. U.P,: 30— Tom eurnside; 34 — FienS lemer; 
44, 49 — Hy PeAir>: 99 — covriety Mrs. Joy K, SeCO'i 
96. 97 — Hy Peskin; 99— Ferenc Bcrlo; 64— Suson 

Greenberg. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RATIONAL SPORTSMAN 

SIRS: 

I MADE MY NOMINEE fOB SPORTSMAN OF 
THE YEAR IBILLY JOE PATTON i KNOWN TO 
YOU LAST WEEK (19TH HOLE, Dec. 26). THUS 
WHEN I SAW JOHNNY PODRES ON YOUR COV- 
ER AS YOUR CHOICE I SAID ‘‘OH. NO!” THEN I 
READ ROBERT CREAMER’S RATIONALE. CON- 
GRATULATIONS! SI KNEW BEST. 

GEORGE WHITEHOUSE 

CAMBRIIX3E, MASS. 

STARS AND SNIPES (CONT.) 

Sir."!: 

It Jooks as though you've managed to 
get Snipe sailors all over the country up in 
arm-s with the running word-battle of 
Snipe sailor versus Star .sailor 1 1 9th Hole, 
Dec. l2). We see nothing left but a chal- 
lenge in defense of our integrity. Let Mr. 
de Cardenas get his boys and we’ll get 
ours and meet on the field of honor. 

We suggest a meeting of two to five 
picked crews dueling to the death in a 
neutral boat; or, should he prefer, six 
races, three in Stars and three in the world's 
greatest racing machine, Snipe! 

Harold Gilrea th 
Fred Tember 

Atlanta 

• Any takers?— ED. 

AT THE RISK OF BECOMING UNPOPULAR... 

Sirs; 

Over the years I have given a great deal 
of time and thought to the problem of ac- 
curate timing in downhill .ski racing. I 
therefore have coasidered the claim by 
•Mr. Ralph Miller of reaching the sjrced of 
109 mph at Portillo, Chile on August 26 
most carefully. 

According to Miller's account, a 50-meter 
stretch was carefully mea.sured and marked 
at start and finish with bands of soot on the 
snow. His timer, Emile Allais, stood some 
distance away on a .slope directly opposite 
the .speed trap; from this vantage point he 
timed each crosssing of the black lines. 

When the same timekeeper times the 
entry and exit of a skier over a stretch 


defined by soot, I doubt if accuracy is pos- 
sible within half a -second’s margin. The 
time for this particular record, as registered 
on a stop watch by a .single timekeeper, was 
given as “one second and a fortieth.” Clear- 
ly an error of a tenth of a second on a 50- 
meter course completed in approximately 
a second at a rate of over 100 mph would 
correspond to some 10 mph, an error of 
half a second to .some 30 mph. 

In the case of the record established by 
Zeno Colo on May 8, 1947 (159.29 kilo- 
meters, or 99 miles an hourl, electrical 
timing was employed. Moreover the Ital- 
ian Federation of Timekeepers and the 
Aosta Federation of Timekeepers both .sent 
their special delegates to time. In addition 
there were an a-ssistant timekeeper and two 
judges and a delegate of the Italian Fed- 
eration of Winter Sports. Moreover, the 
course was mea.sured by an official and pro- 
fes.sional surveyor. A world record e.stab- 
li.shed under such conditions, though un- 
official, has .some interest. 

When 1 wa.s Chairman of the Downhill- 
Slalom Committee of the F'IS, I vainly en- 
deavored to persuade the governing body 
for -skiing to formulate official rule.s for the 
mea.surement of courses and to formulate 
precise rule.- for world rec-ords in speed. The 
es-sence of sport is the attempt to discover 
the limits attainable by that intricate 
mechanism, the human body, but it is re- 
garded as slightly vulgar, at least by the 
FIS, to display any interest in such statis- 
tics for ski racing. The only re.«ult of this 
refusal of the FIS to regulate such mat- 
ters is that claims for world records are 
made and published which provoke doubts, 
and which ensure a certain amount of un- 
popularity for those who question them. 

Sir Arnold Lunn 

MiiRon, Switzerland 

FAMILIAR CUP IN CANADA 

Sirs: 

SI has always been tops in my book, and 
now since I have read the 19 th Hole, 
Dec. 26, it is even more so. 

The Grey Cup game gets bigger and bet- 
ter every year, and after our Montreal 


Alouettes’ second loss to the Edmonton 
Eskimos, the Brooklyn cry of “Wait 'til 
next year” was heard again this year. 
Thanks once again for your coverage. 

Jean Williams 

Montreal 

FRAMMIS LULLABY 

Sirs: 

The following was written by my father, 
Joseph G. Butler, for our son, Richard 
Rives Ford, age 7 months. 

Wreck imbibe BB 
I’ nder treat hop 
Window war blouse 
Deck riddle wall rack 
K’lndou' 6rmb ends 
Deck riddle willful 
Andiron welcome wreck imbibe 
Bay bee end dull. 

(Firm grump puppy bottler, 
crispness, fife defy.) 

Pop has always been a great frammiseur, 
and 1 think this is one of his better ones. 

Joan B. Ford 

Los Altos, Calif. 

• A Pat on the Back to Pop and Joan 
for coining (he word frammiseur.— ED. 

BAD NIGHT ON THE POTOMAC 

Sirs: 

Your article by Ezra Bowen on the In- 
land Waterway (SI, Nov. 28 1 certainly was 
very valuable. 

'Phere are one or two additions I would 
like to make. 

It is .sometimes quite rough going on the 
Chesapeake Bay at the mouth of the Poto- 
mac River, and on the west side of the bay 
not much chance of getting into a harbor. 
For boats of deeper draught there i.s good 
anchorage in-sidc at the Great Wicomico 
River just south of the Potomac. The 
charts will .show where to anchor. There is 
a dock at FJeelon but with a west wind the 
odor from the fish proce-s.«ing plant is bad. 

Small boats in an emergency could go 
into Sunnybank. Some of the .smaller fish- 
ing boats tie up in the passageway, just in- 
•side the jetties. This is just below the mouth 
continued on next page 
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f 1 

Ihole J rontinued from page 61 

of thp I’otomac. Just north of the Potomac 
small boats can go into St. Jerome Creek. 

At Beaufort, S.C. the docks are just 
south of the dra'A‘bri<lge. Boats going south 
turn sharply to starboard and run parallel 
to the bridge. If there is nee<l to slow down, 
to w'ait to get to the docks, it is neces-sary 
to stay away from the bridge. The current 
is very strong, and if it is running towards 
the bridge, it will have a boat into the 
bridge very quickly. A good many boats 
have been damaged there. 

Smith's Creek is a few miles up the Po- 
tomac from its mouth, and there are good 
enough docking facilities up the creek. It is 
not wise to anchor in the mouth of the Po- 
tomac. Storms there are at times sudden 
and violent. I spent a bad night anchored 
back of the point on the north shore, one 
of the worst nights I ever had on a boat. 

MoNTAOfE Boyd 

Atlanta 

I HAVE A GOLD MEDAL . . . 

Sirs; 

You stale in your article on Olympic 
fencing 'SI, Dec. oi, “.Mure than 160 gold 
meilals have been won by the men and 
women fen<‘ers of the world. ... No Amer- 
ican has ever won. . . 

I competed in the 1904 Olympic Games 
at St. Louis where I won a first prize in the 
Junior Foils competition for which I re- 
ceiveil, and have, a gold Olympic medal. I 
was also on the United States Olympic 
Fencing Team. The United States team was 
second in team comfietition and I received, 
and have, a silver Olympic medal. The 
United States team consisted of Charle.s 
Tatham, New York, Charles Townsend, 
New York and .Arthur G. b’ox, Chicago. 

.Arthi r G. Fox 

Hollywood, Calif. 

• SI was aware of Mr. Fox's 1904 ac- 
complishment hut Umiteti its discus- 
sion of Olympic fencing to events which 
count as world championships in Olym- 
pic years. Olympic events have never 
been divided into junior and senior 
events by the International Olympic 
Committee. However, in the early 
1900s, when the committee was new, 
local organizing committees sanctioned 
special events and awarded medals. M r . 
Fox’s medal is one of these; nonetlie- 
less it is an Olympic gold medal, honor- 
ably won. — El). 

A SUITE FOR AVERY 

Sirs; 

SI, Dec. 26 says that Avery Brundage i.s 
the only person to occupy a suite at Cor- 
tina for the Winter Olympics! 

And they questioned Santec’.s expense 
account? 

Cari. F. Seidel 

Kansas City, Mo. 

• As president of the International 
Olympic Committee, Avery Brundage 
will be lop executive officer at Cortina 
and will need an extra room or two to 
cope with all the amenities of the Win- 
ter Games. Mr. Brundage, a wealthy 


contractor, has paid his own way in all 
his years of association with the Olym- 
pic Committee. — ED. 

THEY COMPARE TO THE GIRLS 

Sirs: 

Why prolong the myth that Indiana (SI, 
Dpc. 19' has the most high .school basket- 
ball activity? Iowa dwarfs them each year 
in number of teams and gate receipts. Iowa 
can also lioast an older tournament. This 
March they will bo staging the 4Ist tourna- 
ment under the state high school athletic 
association. The series, with an interruption 
during World War I. dates back to 1912. 

The Indiana scries would more favorably 
compare in size with the Iowa girls’ tourna- 
ment in which hundreds of teams fight it 
out with no less frenzy than the boys' meet 
provides. 

.At the close of each season, the Iowa 
teachers can be heard to murmur, "Now 
that the basketball season is over, we can 
.start holding school again." 

Kenneth E. Koch 

Worcester, Mass. 

• Or, as the official slate song goes: 
You iisk irhni hind 1 love the best, 

lown, 'Tis Iona, 

The I'aircKt Slate of all the U’r.sf, 
foira ()! Inira. 

-ED, 

EXIT PAPA BEAR 

Sirs; 

Nowhere in SI did I see an article on 
the grand old man of professional football, 
George Halas of the Chicago Bears. On 
December 1 1 a Bear team ti>ok the field for 
thela.st lime under their great coach George 
Halas, and for the last time he saw his be- 
loved Bears win a game. 

Words, of course, completely fail to ex- 
pre.ss a real Bear's feelings at this time now 
that I’apa Bear ha.s decided to retire. There 
probably wasn't a dry eye in Chii-ago that 
night. There wasn't one among good Bear 
fans. I'm sure. .As the Chicago Trih wrote 
the next day. “.An era magnifii'enlly Ameri- 
can came to a close yesterday. ” Well I've 
been a goo<i Bear fan for about 10 years 
now. and to see you completely ignore the 
retiring of thi-s man just didn’t seem like 
justice to me. 

Tom Klinefelter 

Harlingen. Texas 

• For Si’s farewell to George Halas, 
see Events & Discoveries. — ED. 

THE CLEAN GIANTS 

Sirs; 

I wish to call your attention to an ine.x- 
cu.sable referenc-e to the New York Football 
Giants in your article by Melvin Durslag 
entitled Pro Fnolball In Ptnily Hoiiyh (SI, 
Nov. 28). 

The second paragraph of this article 
reads in part as follows: 

“The charge is not .i new one, A year ago 
the Cleveland Browns' Otto Graham told 
SI readers in a signed article lOct. 11, 1954) 
that both college and profe.ssional football 
were “getting too vicious.” Three weeks 
ago, in a game against the New York 
Giants, Graham came up with what he 
felt was proof enough of his contention. 
He received a brain concus.sion which he 
thinks was purposelully admini-siered, al- 
though the point is denied vehemently by 


Giant Coach Jim Lee Howell and all the 
players involved.” 

... I find it hard to believe that this 
story was checked with Otto Graham be- 
cause Otto stated in the newspapers and 
appeared in person on Bill Stern's nation- 
wide radio broadcast to say that his re- 
marks on so-called "dirty football” had no 
reference to the Giants whatever and that 
the Giants play hard, dean football. . . . 
It is my own impression that there is far 
too much of what I would call "dirty re- 
porting” current in the magazine field and 
that thi-s Is a conspicuous example. 

Raymond J. Wausu 
General .Manager 
New York Football Giants 

New York 

• The day after an errant Giant el- 
how removed him from the game with 
a brain concussion Otto Graham in 
addressing the Atlanta Quarterback 
('lub had this to say about dirty foot- 
ball: ‘Tommissioner Bell say.s that the 
league plays rough and tough, but not 
dirty. I know that it just isn’t so. 
Ollicial.s are letting the players get 
away with too much. I think the 
commissioner and the owners could do 
something about it if they wanted.” 
Fro football, said (iraham, is getting 
'Tougher and rougher” and unless 
something is done “will get out of 
hand.” 

Two days later when interviewed on 
Bill Stern's radio show Graham re- 
pealed his contention that not enough 
is done to punish "those dirty football 
players (who) slug with their elbows.” 
Graham was then confronted with this 
statement; "Well then, you want to 
go on record as saying you have no 
gripe against any one individual or any 
one team.” Said Graham: "No, I defi- 
nitely did not say that the New York 
Giants are a dirty football team be- 
cause I don’t believe they are. 1 think 
they’re a very clean football team. Now 
wliat happened to me in that particu- 
lar hall game as I say, I don’t know. . . . 
I definitely was out for about half an 
hour, but I don’t know what hap- 
pened.” 

This month Otto Graham again re- 
peated his charge of dirty football. 
Speaking before the N orfolk, Va. Sports 
Club, Graham said: . . there are 

some players who get away with mur- 
der . . . and I do think there has been 
an increase in that type of play. ... It 
should be outlawed. The present pen- 
alties are not drastic enough.”— ED. 

A PROPOSAL 

Sirs: 

On January 2 the air wa.s full of football, 
the Rose Bowl, the Cotton Bowl, the Sugar 
Bowl and so on. Good football all of it, 
football that nobody wants to mi.s.s. Yet in 
the past and at pre.sent there is no po.ssible 
way to listen to all the bowl games. 

I sugge.st that next year, bowl games be 
spread over the week of DecemlK'r 25 to 
January 1. .Anyone fortunate enough to 
get a ticket to a bowl game could surely 
get oir that day to attend the game. Folks 
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who listen on TV or radio rouhl listen to 
one Kamp a day for a week instead of tuning 
in one game on TV. another on the radio 
and pvpn then having to miss the other 
t;ames except for what can be picked up 
durini{ the time-outs or half time. 

l>*t a bowl committee draw lots, the team 
ttettinK first choice could then choose the 
liate iH-tween December 25 and January 1 
which it prefers; the team drawing lot No. 2 
would have .second choice of dates, and on 
down the line. 

PN'ery bowl would .surely be filled, TV 
and ra<iio sponsors would have a fur larger 
audience and football fan.s could listen 
p«‘acefully to one game a day for an entire 
wonderful week. 

W.tLi.EK L. Taylor, M.D, 
Virginia Reach. Va. 

OUR MODEST BROTHER 

sirs; 

SINCE FRATERNITY RROTIIER FRED MA- 
r.ftRE IS TOO M«il>EST TO WRITE THIS HIM- 
SELF, WE FEEL ORLICATRI) TO INFORM Si 
READERS THAT HIS 1954 RECORD OK 1.14.1 
FOR THE 100-METER ORTHODOX HRE.A.ST- 
STROKE WAS Nl>T IIKOKB.N IIY RON AI.ao- 
»R(H)K OF MICHUSAN IRECORI) BREAKERS, 
DEC. 121. A1.SOHHOOK’S TIME W AS FOR 100 
YARDS. A CON.SIDERAHLY SHORTER DIST \NCK 
THAN 100 .METERS. 

BROTHERS OF SIC.MA CHI FRATERNITY 

Colgate University 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

• The brothers are correct. SI'.s er- 
ror came through an incorrect listing 
in the AAU official swimming hand- 
book.— El). 


COLONEL BLAIH'S TREASURE 

Sirs: 

SI has lieen a most interesting magazine 
to men of football and I wish to commend 
you on the high calil«T of art ami edito- 
rial work which makes it so attractive. 

The picture of the Army squad about 
to enter a game with the Corps as back- 
ground (Si, Nov. 28i is a treasure. 

Earl (Red) Blaik 

West Point, N.Y. 

THE OLYMPIC FUND IN CANADA 

Sirs: 

I really believe that the iriea of having 
Happy Knoll’s members contribute to the 
U.S. Olympic Fund is a fine thought and 
should help this very w'orihwhile organiza- 
tion eonsitlerably. 

The Canaiiian Olympic Fund is doing a 
wonderful job sending our skiers, hockey 
players, skaters and other participants to 
the Winter Games. Here is my contribu- 
tion for this cause — it certainly merits ev- 
ery Canadian’s sup|>ori. 

Charles R, Bronfman 

V’ancouver 

• Happy Knoll is glad to open an ac- 
count for the Canadian Olympic Fund 
and. through SI, will forward all con- 
tributions earmarked for Canadian 
athletes to the Fund’s hcadtpiarters in 
Montreal. — ED. 

SIDE BY SIDE 

Sirs: 

f’lea.se accept my application for an In- 
ternational MemlM'rship in Happv Knoll 
Club. 


"‘I mugt nay Ibis for Mildred, nhe sfiln a hvrne 


I am sure that Canadians took on SI as 
their personal sports magazine and T know 
that you will be interested in seeing ('ana- 
<lian athletes standing beside American 
athletes in Melbourne in 19.’'6. 

Frederick N, A. Rowell 

Vancouver 

NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION 

Sirs: 

Here’s hoping that many other readers 
made this .same New Year's resolution: to 
ask SI for a guest membership card in Hap- 
py Knoll and sentl a contribution to the 
U.S. Olympic Funil. 

(lEoKCE Cary 

New York 

• Others who have made this a happy 
new year for Happy Knoll’s Olympic 
Funds are: Winchester Kelso Jr., San 
Antonio; LaRue Smith, Oreat Falls, 
Mont.: Gladys LeRoy, Brookfield, 
Mass.; Bed Bodwetl, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio; Lincoln Davidson, Taunton, 
Mass.: Robert Gunn. P’reeport, Texa,s; 
David Mills, Novelty, Ohio; John 
Kahl, Green Bay, Wis. ; Richard Big- 
wooil, Boston; William Dickerman, 
Taunton, Mass.; Lieut. R. B. Dicker- 
man, Loring .\.F.B.. Maine: Robert 
Grant, Green Bay, Wis.; William W. 
Bothwoll, Toronto: Benjamin Jones, 
Springfield. Mas.s. ; John Schindler, 
Moreland Hills, Ohio; Elmer Evans, 
BufTaln, N.Y.; Dan Swander, Cleve- 
land. and Merril Norlin, Lexington, 
.Mass. — ED. 
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MR. AND MRS. H. V. KALTENBORN 

PAT ON THE BACK News Cotrrr.entator H. V. Kaltenborn and his wifeOlga, photographed 

in the garden of their Manhattan home, have played tennis together 
all over the world since 1910. This winter the Kaltenborns have been 
playing indoors at the River Club. In summer they play at their coun- 
try home in Stony Brook, L.I. Now 77, H. V.’s ambition is to top the 
late King of Sweden, who played until he was 88. “Most people,” says 
Kaltenborn, “think tennis just a younger people’s game. When people 
quit at 50, they stop enjoying one of the finest games in the world.” 
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I ow thinking . . . 

so uoic I'm (iriyiking Red Cap . 
Carlinij’s RED CAP Ale 


the best brews in the WORUD come from CARLING'S 


...and you'll drink 




FIBST, think of the lightest, driest beer you 
ever tn-sted. 


N6XT. think of the extra flavor and “heart” 
that only fmc ole can give. 

NOW, think of them l>oth together. That’s 
HKl) (”Al’— the Ughi-hearteci ale! Next time 
you're tlursty, think — and drink ItlOI) (’AF, 
Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 




K!n$js Kattsom 

nOUNJD THE WORLD SCOTCH 



Your guests wtl/ l?e lavish in their praise 
when you serve King’s Ransom, finest of 
Scotch tvhishies. Carefully hlenJeJ according 
to a formula 130 years old, King’s Ransom 
is indeed everything its name implies, for its 
Q'J proof strength gives it a warmth and 
flo vor that is famous "round the world’’. It’s 
expensive hut worth it. 

KING'S RANSOM, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 94 PROOF 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, LOUISVILLE. KY. • SOLE U. S. IMPORTERS 



